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Wages and food prices have escaped 
the inflation controls that hold in- 
dustrial commodity prices in line. V4 
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It is later (and worse) than you think! 


Wishful thinking is an American habit. Another name for it is 
“kidding ourselves.”” Ordinarily it isn’t seri « But this time it can 
cost us our lives. 


‘This country has never been beaten in all its 166 years.” 


Japan has never been beaten in its 2000 years. 


“They can’t get at us, 3000 miles away.” 


Japan got to Burma 3600 miles away—and conquered it. 


“Anyway, we're pouring it out of our factories.” 


But Germany has been doing just that for 10 years—and at a faster 


rate per man than we have yet reached. 


“Our boys are brave.” 


You bet they are. But they’re up against fanatics, who are expe- 
rienced campaigners. 


“Our Allies will hoid until we get there.” 


Singapore, Philippines, Pearl Harbor, Burma—and now Libya. 


“The Government is handling the war.” 


Who IS the Government except YOU? And if YOU don't do YOUR 
part, don't blame “‘the Government” when you slave for Jap and 
German masters at starvation wages with NOrights and NOliberties. 


T 
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‘But I can’t give up my rights.” 


NO? Our soldiers have. Most managers have. Almost all owners A ty} 

have. And unless EVERYONE gives up EVERY “‘right’’ that slows _ 

war production, the Jap and German will TAKE your rights —every bri 

one of them— FOREVER. thousai 

they re 

“Anyway, what can one man do?” ree 

P P itanic 

What if all the other 130,000,000 Americans felt the same? If you ' ri 

uf 

WARNER do, they have a right to. And too many do. Nobody else is going may f 
& to win this war for you. YOU win it—or YOU lose it. And if you After 
SWASEY lose it, you and your family will pay for it in agony and starvation Vacate 
erat Lathes the rest of your lives. Ask the Poles, the Czechs, the French. ' To 
anad 

‘ . ‘ swamy 

And this war is nearer to being lost bold 

than you think. That isn’t pessimism af. 

—it’s only looking the facts in the hundr 


roadbi 


face. Work by you can save it. But 
— there isn’t much time to get busy. 
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This May Be America’s Lifeline 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in truck tires 


peeing through forests and under- 
brush, pulling stumps by the 
thousands, ploughing hub-deep mud, 
they're pushing the Alaska Highway 
through . . . mile after mile... a 
titanic task being rushed to completion 
at incredible speed. 

During the war the Alaska Highway 
may prove to be America’s lifeline. 
Atter the war it may be your family’s 
vacation boulevard. 

To build this highway through bleak 
Canadian wilderness men must fight 
swamps and marshes, swarming insects, 
cold that last winter averaged 30° to 
50° below zero! It’s a job for real men 
—and a job for real tires on the 
hundreds of trucks and pieces of special 
‘oadbuilding equipment. 

If you're in the construction business 
you probably know of the leading role 
ot B. F. Goodrich research in the de- 

lvelopment of such “tough job” tires 
for all types of equipment on which 
modern construction technique de- 


pends. B. F. Goodrich developed tires 
with special treads to protect against 
rock-cutting, tires to provide extra 
traction in mud and soft soil and many 
others designed to do specific jobs on 
construction projects. 

B. F. Goodrich now supplies both 
passenger and truck tires for essential 
civilian use as well as for military 
purposes. Tires which aid conservation 
by providing more mileage per pound 
of rubber. We do not ask 
you to buy tires today. In- 
stead we say, guard your 
tires carefully, make them 
give the last final mile of 
service for your country. 

When you must buy, get 
good tires. B. F. Goodrich 
Speedliner Silvertowns for 
trucks and buses have an 
amazing record for long 
mileage in all types of 
service. They are built with 
a broad, flattened tread 


construction. They’re made with 
Duramin, the famous B. F. Goodrich 
discovery that keeps rubber young 
Two of many reasons for extra miles. 


If you own a truck — 


Write for 100-page “Operators Handbook.” 
Contains tire data, complete load and 
inflation tables, load analysis information 
causes of tire failures and how to prevent 
them, practical rules for longer truck tire 
life, and other helpful information. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


* TRUCK OWNERS—JOIN THE U. S. TRUCK CONSERVATION CORPS 
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Anti-Inflation Controls 


On the eve of the President’s Labor 
Day speech, his anti-inflation strategy 
stands as reported last week. 

As regards wages, the plan calls for 
stabilization tied to cost of living. As 
regards farm prices, it anticipates merely 
enforcement of 110% of parity as a 
ceiling. The law provides for this now 
in the case of half of major agricultural 
commodities (BW —Feb.7’42,p18), but 
it hasn't been generally enforced because 
of Wickard’s veto power. 

Reports that F.D.R. will try to nullify 
_#& the 110% guarantee to farmers should 
vem be disregarded, even though he talks 
‘vs, 4 tough in his speech. Nor will he fly 
- in the face of Congress by attempting 
to revise parity downward. After the 
November elections he will ask Congress 
to lower the farmers’ guarantee from 
110% to 100% or to adjust the basis of 
arity. 
¢No High Expectations—F. D. R.’s 
anti-inflation program is heavily dis- 
counted in advance. The most concrete 
achievement of the speech may prove to 
be that the mere prospect of its delivery 
sufficed to line up the C.1.O. in support 
of the NWLB wage-stabilization pro- 
gram (BW—Aug.15°42,p84). 
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WPB’s Progress 


Getting “the War Production Board 
situation” straightened out is Washing- 
ton’s major preoccupation, even on the 
eve of the President’s Labor Day speech. 
And Washington is still reserving judg- 
ment on the straightening-out job—giv- 


BER 6 


. bs ing Donald Nelson the benefit of the 
ics HM doubt but still waiting to be shown the 
; be results of energetic leadership. 

TIVE Since the “get tough crisis” there 
‘ORK «have been a few moves that seem sig- 


jowarim nificant of a new spirit in WPB— 
| bo} notably the withdrawal of power to 
‘Mm grant priorities from the Army and 
a daqm Navy procurement officers. But last 
about ~week’s flurry of resignations from the 
board can’t be taken as signs of an im- 
portant shakeup. They are coincidences 
0, and proving little. 


<i Kanzler Climbs Higher 


ve ——_ aes resignation as Di- 
$15 tector General of Operations was sig- 
nificant chiefly as providing an oppor- 
tunity to make a key appointment in a 
ite’ tam WPB post of major concern to business. 
Emest Kanzler got the preference over 
two other candidates—J. A. Krug, the 
new priorities boss, and A. I. Henderson, 

tmerly Materials Division chief and 
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lately deputy to the Director General. 

Kanzler, recently boosted from the 
job of WPB Regional Director at De- 
troit to that of Deputy Chairman in 
Charge of Program Progress at Wash- 
ington, won against strong opposition 
inside the organization and talk of resig- 
nations if he were appointed. 


Antitrust Casualty 


In Houghton’s case, the stated reason 
for resignation was, for once, the true 
one. Despite his excellent relations 
with Nelson, Houghton’s presence in 
WPB became inevitably embarrassing 
when the Toledo district court con- 
victed him, his Corning Glass Works, 
and eight other companies of con- 
spiracy to monopolize the glass con- 
tainer industry—particularly embarrass- 
ing since Trustbuster Armold made it 
his special business to lift an eyebrow. 


No Steel Coup d’Etat 


Resignation of Reese H. Taylor as 
chief of the Iron and Steel Branch and 
of his assistant, R. C. Allen, does not 
result from the uproar over the Libbey 
report charging incompetence to the 
branch (BW—Aug.29’42,p14). Taylor 
quit because of his failure to put over 
his scheme to give the branch complete 
control over distribution of steel, inde- 
pendent of priority officials. This was 
vetoed by Nelson, just as the compara- 
ble congressional attempt to set up an 
independent rubber authority was ve- 
toed by the President. Allen resigned 
with his chief. 

Informal steel company reaction was 
that Taylor, an oil man (Union Oil of 
California) could not be expected to 
stick to his post out of loyalty to the 
industry. His acting successor, David 
F. Austin, has been vice-president in 
charge of sales at Carnegie-I]linois. 


Power Recapture 


Removal of the power of Army and 
Navy field procurement officers to grant 
priority ratings almost at will is not 
of tremendous intrinsic importance, 
though it does remove a vexing float- 
ing kidney from the priority system. 
The Production Requirements Plan 
tule forbidding war plants to use an 
rating except their PRP rating was al- 
ready eliminating the worst features of 
these service-granted PD-3’s. 

@ One for the Services—But the move is 
significant as being a firm step by WPB 
to bring the services to heel. it has been 
in contemplation a long time, has been 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


an obvious necessity ever since quanti- 
tative priority control first came in. But, 
even as recently as a month ago, the 
most that WPB got was an unworkable 
“accounting” arrangement which was 
supposed to prevent issuance of too 
many ratings. Now that’s been thrown 
out, and the a power restricted to 
WPB field offices. 


Shortages Amid Plenty 


Secretary Wickard’s “plenty of food” 
statements to the contrary, look for more 
tight situations in foods. The meat 
shortage (page 15) already has hit the 
headlines, but in addition a scarcity of 
processed foods, except those made from 
grains or fats and oils, is threatening all 
down the line. Already WPB’s Civilian 
Supply Division has suggested allocating 
canned food packs. 

Wickard’s statements are based on 
over-all crop statistics which hit record- 
breaking levels. However, surpluses of 
grains and fat and oil-bearing crops do 
not make up for scarcities in processed 
food lines. And even the Agriculture 
Department admits that record crops 
can’t continue forever, weather uncer- 
tainties and labor, fertilizer, and ma- 
chinery shortages will come into play. 

Of course, Wickard’s optimistic state 
ment is right to the extent that the 
U. S. is far from starving and probably 
won’t starve no matter what comes. 


Banking Ration Coupons 


Use of the banking system to facilitate 
transfer and accounting of ration cou- 
pons when widespread rationing arrives 
is being studied by Commerce Depart- 
ment economists. 

The scheme, in essence, proposes that 
retailers establish coupon accounts at 
their local banks. Into these accounts 
would be deposited all coupons collected 
from customers. Then when a merchant 
placed an order with his wholesaler he 
would make out a transfer voucher, sub- 
ject to confirmation by his bank. 

The same procedure would be used 
by the wholesaler in buying from the 
manufacturer. 


For Raw Materials, Too 


Banking facilities also would be use- 
ful, the Commerce Department men be- 
lieve, in handling the flow of raw ma- 
terials:) When aluminum, for example, 
is allocated to certain users over a spe- 
cific period, the users would establish 
aluminum deposit accounts with their 
banks. Each of their subsequent orders 
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for aluminum then would have to be 
iccompanied by a “check” drawn against 
the deposit. 


Moderation on Power Rates 


Ever-suspicious utility executives and 
state commissioners are relieved by the 
appointment of Robert A. Nixon to 
head OPA’s new utility division. They 
had feared that OPA’s recent interest 
in utility rate increases (BW—Aug.22 
'42,p7) pointed to growth of a new fed- 
eral regulatory agency. 

Nixon, a state utility commissioner in 
Wisconsin for five years, is expected to 
do his job of ee rate hikes 
with minimum encroachment on state 
functions. A right wing ex-LaFollette 
man, Nixon knows his way around 
Washington from two terms as secretary 
to Wisconsin congressmen, 


Aid for Brazil 


First important business aftermath of 
Brazil’s declaration of war is the ap- 
pointment of an official U. S. technical 
mission to help the Rio government 
speed its output of war supplies. It is 
headed by Morris L. Cooke, who re- 
cently completed a White House job as 
U. §. arbitrator in the Mexican oil dis- 
pute, and will be Washington’s official 
agency for approving or disapproving 
construction and modernization projects 
for which Brazil is dependent on the 
United States for supplies. 

Those who know Army and Navy 
plans for coordinating all hemisphere 
defense plans, as rapidly as other coun- 
tries join officially in the war against 
the Axis, declare that the new mission 
will also survey Brazil’s industries for 
possible conversion to war production. 
Additionally, it will help develop the 
production of domestic raw materials 
to reduce Brazil's dependence on im- 
ports and to feed new war plants which 
will be built immediately with U. S. aid. 


Stanley Plan Curtailed 


Complaint that WPB hasn’t put 
enough steam behind the Stanley Plan 
for promoting subcontracting (BW — 
May9°42,p22) brings the rejoinder that 
the plan i been publicized out of all 
proportion to its importance. 

The Stanley Plan is a code system by 
which jobs that prime contractors are 
willing to farm out are described in 
terms of the equipment needed to do 
them. 

_ A list of the coded jobs has been pub- 
lished periodically—regionally and, for a 
time, nationally. WPB suspended pub- 
lication of the national directory Aug. 
10 after 17 weekly issues. The whole 
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scheme now is up for reconsideration. 
WPB officials’ criticism is that by the 
time a shop sorts out the jobs it can do, 
the chances are they will have been 
placed. Feeling is that most jobs can 
be placed by personal contacts made 
through WPB field offices, supple- 
mented by publication of a directory 
listing only “choke” jobs—the tough 
ones. 

@ Too Much Competition—The Stanley 
Plan, according to Lou Holland, head 
of Smaller War Plants Corp., encour- 
ages potential subcontractors to bid 
against each other before they've had a 
chance to determine their costs. 


Coming Salary Control 


It is important to note that even if 
the President makes no mention of 
salary control in his Labor Day anti- 
inflation message, it’s been an important 
subject of White House discussions 
lately. By salaries is meant compensa- 
tion to white collar workers, ranging 
from around $3,000 to $10,000 a year, 
as distinguished from wages—technically 
the pay of manual workers on an hourly 


cr daily basis. Income control plans now 
being favored by Presidential advisers 
make definite provision for “salary sta 
bilization.” If they are not announced 
en Labor Day, it means that their 
promulgation has been deferred, not by 
any means abandoned. 


Ford Fight Settles Down 


The Ford-C.1.O. controversy is on 
the National War Labor Board's dockct, 
and Washington is happy that the issues 
in dispute have been reduced to the 
relatively simple questions of wages and 
grievance procedure. 

The promised Ford fight against the 
union shop and checkoff, which the 
company gave the union last year but 
said it wanted to omit from any new 
contract (BW—Jun.20°42,p50), did not 
materialize. Company and union are 
now in agreement on every point save 
the demand for a $1-a-day wage increase 
and a union plan for overhauling gric\ 
ance-handling machinery to head up un 
der an impartial umpire. 

Unless the President’s Labor Day 
message announces a new yardstick for 


Stepping into one of WPB’s 
toughest jobs as regional director of 
the turbulent and vital Detroit area, 
Daniel Joseph Hutchins picks u 
where Ernest Kanzler left off when 
he went to Washington as Nelson’s 
trouble shooter (BW —Aug.8’42,p7). 
As Kanzler’s former assistant, Hutch- 
ins will build on the conversion job 
that his old boss did. Hutchins be- 
lieves the conversion stage is about 
complete, that the job now is to bal- 
ance production and materials, lo- 
cate equipment, smooth out the 
rough spots generally. 

Hutchins joined the Detroit re- 
gional office last February, was in 
charge of material allocation until he 
gravitated into the assistant director- 
ship. 

He has a long auto background 
with Ford, where he started in 1913 
as a production expediter. He moved 
through purchasing to the sales de- 
partment, was assistant manager of 
truck and tractor sales when he quit 
Ford in 1938. Since mid-1939 he’s 
been Detroit sales representative for 
Firestone Tire. 

“Joe” to lots of people, Hutchins 
is husky, well set up, has big brown 
freckles on a bald head fringed with 
sandy hair. He’s 50, dignified, a 
good dresser, close-mouthed. 


On the Hot Spot in Detroit 


Hutchins doesn’t express himself 
on labor—rapidly becoming the most 
ticklish issue in Detroit—and no one 
knows what line he'll take. ‘The 
labor people naturally enough are 
waiting to see. 


The comfort of Willson Industrial 
Safety Devices increases the effi- 
ciency of your workmen without sac- 
rificing proper protection. 


~ 
Bad 


“ 


On eye protective and respiratory problems 
consult your locol Willson Safety Service 
Representative or write direct. 


GOGGLES + RESPIRATORS + GAS MASKS + HELMETS | 
| must make a definite offer, stating wages 
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dispensing wage increases, NWLB is 
counted on to apply the Little Steel 
formula to the auto workers’ demands 
(BW—Aug.15'42,p84). The net result 
will be very nominal pay hikes for Ford 
workers—if, indeed, there are any at all. 


For Uniform Company Policy 


A unanimous National War Labor 
Board told Bethlehem Steel this week 
to sign a contract, covering its East- 
ern shipbuilding operations, which gives 
C.1.0. shipbuilders maintenance of 
membership and a checkoff. The sig- 
nificance of the board decision rests on 
the fact that it considered Bethlehem’s 
ship works not part of the shipbuilding 
industry, but part of the corporate enter- 
prise which is based on steel mills. 

Because Bethlehem signed a similar 
contract, under NWLB direction, for 
its steel plants, the board felt that its 
union relations in other industrial fields 
should fit into a uniform company labor 
policy. 


Personnel Problems 


A shakeup in the membership of both 
the National Labor Relations Board and 
the National Mediation Board (railroad 
labor agency) is in the wind. Rail labor 
is dissatisfied over the way the media- 
tion board is being run by David J. 
Lewis, its aged chairman. In the absence 
of Otto Beyer, on leave to Eastman’s 
Office of Transportation, the burden of 
the board’s work is falling entirely upon 
George Cook, the third member. ‘The 
brotherhoods would like to bring Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson back to the media- 
tion board from NLRB; even more, they 
want to freeze Otto Beyer out. 

NLRB Chairman Millis, elderly and 
not in the best of health, has told friends 
that he will quit if Leiserson goes back 
to the mediation board. 


To Get Japanese on Farms 


| War Relocation Authority’s new fur- 
| lough employment system for the Japa- 


nese who are detained in various West 
Coast evacuation centers (BW-—TJul.18 
’42,p19) is an attempt to induce them 
to take beet harvesting and other jobs. 

Few Japanese have left relocation cen- 
ters on work furloughs to date because 
employment terms like pay and protec- 
tion weren't definite enough to suit 


| them. 


Under the new system, employers 


to be paid, that becomes binding when 
accepted by the evacuees, subject to 


| termination by either employer or evac- 
| uee on five days’ notice. Employers also 
| are required to state type of work, prob- 


able duration and_ housing 
Recruiting under the new 
start within a weck. 


Row Over Low-Grade Ore; 


There’s bad blood betwec 
Ickes’ Bureau of Mines and \\ 
of which are pushing prograi 
search on utilization of dom« 
grade mineral resources. 

The issue has flared particu 
bureau processes for sponge 
metallic manganese—to whi 
prefers beneficiation of the low g 
ores followed by standard process 
WPB is spending its own fun 
researches, while the bureau, with 
appropriation of $2,000,000 to spend 
pulling its technicians out of WP} 
projects. 

Bureau people, reportedly at the inst 
gation of the new assistant director R.§ 
Dean, charge that industry dominat 
of the WPB division accounts for 
reception given its processes. WPB men 
see the bureau’s belligerence as spear. 
head of a drive to make Ickes czar of 
metals—and they hint that the bur 
may have trouble getting priorities fo: 
its research projects. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Latest cliche in Washington is t 
phrase: “in balance.” Recently coin 
to explain WPB’s job of scheduling 
war production, it is now applied 1 
discriminately to both men and thing 
(Example: Boy, is she in balance 

Having tackled Camel, Philip Mor 
and Dunhill for alleged misleading 
vertising (BW —Aug.1 5’42,p24), Feden 
‘Trade Commission this week issued su 
ilar complaints against Pall Mall a 
Lucky Strike. 

Trustbuster Thurman Armold is not 
constitutionally opposed to nailing t 
Associated Press as a monopoly but 


‘ campaign has been dictated from the 


beginning by Roosevelt's active resent 
ment against the hardihood of anti-New 
Deal newspaper publishers. Antitrus 
suit principally features A.P.’s refusal t 
grant franchises to the Chicago Sun a 
the Washington Times-Herald B\ 
May2’42,p48). 

Add for “Standard Handbook for 5¢ 
retaries” (Whittlesey House, $2.9 
Publication of correspondenc« about 
Amory Houghton’s resignation [10 
WPB reveals that the Chairman ot t 
War Production Board is address 
“Honorable Donald M. Nelson” and the 
Director General of Operation 
dressed “Amory Houghton, Esquire 


~Business Weeks 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
; Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
n vifM/THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . . . . *185.7 1185.7 185.3 173.7 160.6 
RODUCTION 
. Steel Ingot Operations ES SS 5. Soe. 5:04:54 in, a Se aR aed hae Has a 97.6 97.3 95.8 97.2 96.3 
=S Production of Automobiles and Trucks... . . se ee 21,100 20,200 18,260 30,085 39,965 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $37,949 $33,878 $31,086 $28,142 $16,782 
lar Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)... 2.22.2... 2.0.2.0... 3,640 3,674 3,649 3,410 3,261 
both Cmde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.).... 2... 000... e cece eee e ce eeu eee. 3,964 3,972 3,383 4,016 ~——-4,005 
of Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).......... 2.0... cece eee eeee. 1,808  +1,872 1,842 1,833 1,829 
TRADE 
er Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 82 81 80 83 89 
| anil All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..................--.200. 63 64 63 46 61 
Wy Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $13,057 $12,956 $12,647 $11,422 $9,899 
pe : Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... —3% None +5% +25% +29% 
icf Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............--.........0000. 141 147 168 215 200 
on i MEPRICES (Average for the week) 
th an Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 231.0 230.9 230.2 228.5 214.3 
nd, is Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 153.7 153.2 154.0 153.3 144.2 
WPB Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 181.2 181.7 180.7 180.5 158.3 
Scenes Copmemmemee (oeeeh, BOM)... cess ee ewes ct ances $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
inst Se ee ee Get A GOR)... . 2... ccc cncccecccwcswacss $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
RS arg (clectenlytic, Conmecticut Valley, Ib.). ... 2.2... cc cc ccccccccccccces 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
ats ee a, eee Wamerr, Ramens City, De.)... 0... ccc cccscecccesesess $1.12 $1.13 $1.11 $1.24 $1.08 
a NE TI Ne ooo ko ss es ncccsecassssseessssebene 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 
Ss Cotton (middling, ten = <n ER ee ee 18.72¢ 18.50¢  18.68¢  19.34¢ 16.74¢ 
0 + Wool a Guctils as lob vce ose d token a ehake oon ktins $1.213 $1.228 $1.243 $1.281 $1.295 
spea {Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2.2.0.0... 0.00 e cece cues 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
rat of 
urew qt FINANCE 
25 for 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).............-cceeeeeeeee 68.4 68.9 67.8 67.9 81.8 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.27% 4.27% 4.29% 4.30% 4.28% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.81% 2.81% 2.82% 2.87% 2.73% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.34% 2.34% 2.34% 2.38% 2.13% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable)....................0.00e00: 1.26% 1.26% 1.22% 0.94% 0.60% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
the Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... i-1% 8-1% i-1% 4% 4% 
OINed 
uuhine lt BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
d in. Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 27,168 26,718 26,670 24,712 24,453 
rings Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 34,504 34,517 33,512 30,943 29,107 
: Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,343 6,390 6,432 6,902 6,183 
had Securities Loans, reporting member banks.......................2.00e0ee 892 973 976 881 885 
my U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 20,564 20,425 19,387 15,855 14,608 
> Other Securities Held, ss 's 0 5a ded OCRENO wees wens 94 3,462 3,458 3,429 3,696 3,802 
der Excess Reserves, all pode. banks (Wednesday series)..................25: 2,340 2,100 2,200 2,878 4,994 
sin Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 3,525 3,615 3,237 2,392 2,281 
““® * Preliminary, week ended August 29th. + Revised. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Because it has been folded properly. flexible equipment. . , the air-condi- More people will be able to enjoy sesti 
Because it has been made with care. _ tioning of the future... had to be _ air conditioning in homes, offices and ad? 


Because it has been inspected with developed. other places... because it will be les - 
; it é me 
even greater care. General Electrichas been speciali- | expensive, more compact. And it will , sw 


' 


And because it has been storedin zing in meeting the difficult air be vastly improved air conditioning Jes’ 


: ‘ eas . o,° fe : i tainty 
a special air conditioned room—with — conditioning problems created by — ...with accurate control of humidity ‘ 


exact temperature and humidity America’swareffort.Airconditioning as well as temperature. Required Fj about 
control—to protect the silk fabric to preserveymaterials...to improve _ climates will be reproduced at will, 

against mildew or other climatic — the operation of machinery . .. to When the time comes tosupply the JJ frm 
damage. make it easier for men towork better! air conditioning needs of the post. [thea 
takin, 
; 7 repor 
kindofairconditioningyou’veknown __ valuable lessons/ learned in fighting = ready. General Electric Co., AirCon- J tion | 
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like this. More precise... and more turned to the uses’ of’ peace. ation Department, Bloomfield, N.J. in th 
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HE OUTLOOK 


Inflation Takes the Stage 


Rise in buying as “potential spending” becomes actual 
shows that the Administration is now confronted by bill for bor- 
rowed time. War speedup sharpens the crisis on controls. 


Business men are waiting this week— 
yatchfully. In the war (page 44), the 
questions are: Will the Nazis take Stalin- 
grad? Will the Japs strike. the Soviet 
rear? Will Rommel gain Suez? At 
home, as the pendulum of news empha- 
is swings back from production prob- 
lems to inflation control, current uncer- 
tainty centers on what the President will 
ay and do in his Labor Day address 
about stabilizing farm prices and wage 
rates (cover). 

In the week of guess and rumor, 
fam commodity markets flurried and 
then reacted, indecisively. ‘The C.1.0., 
taking a flyer on the “inflation czar” 
report, vigorously resolved its opposi- 
tion to any new “dictator” agency. But 
business, knowing only that the indus- 
trial and retail price line cannot be held 
in the face of the present upward push, 
hoped for decisive action. 


Pull on Prices 


Removal of that push is already the 
very least of the inflation-control job. 
Surplus buying power is now threatening 
to pull prices, illegally, up through the 
ceilings even if the upsurge from be- 
low can be met. 

Our civilian economy—and the Admin- 
istration—has been living on borrowed 
time. Consumers have been reducing 
expenditures and increasing rete be- 
yond expectations (BW —Jun.13’42,p1 3; 
Jul.25’42,p100). But, as Business: Week 
has pointed out (BW —Jul.4’42,p13; Aug. 
22'42,p92), those savings constitute po- 
tential spending. Now, the potential is 
beginning to become actual. 


Sales Going Up 


In July, total retail sales jumped 6% 
more than seasonal above June. In 
August, buying again advanced sharply. 
Physical volume of sales still is some 
15% below last year’s, but so, too, is 
the current rate of civilian production 
sharply off—probably by more than 15%. 
Current sales of many goods—electrical 
appliances, hard liquor, p pane clothing, 
¢te.—are coming largely out of inventory. 

lhus, market supplies of consumption 
goods are in a doubly steep downtrend. 
But purchasing power still is rising, and 
now beginning to assert itself. Obvi- 
ously this points to need for new “hot 
money” curbs. This week, Secretary 
Morgenthau recognized that we must 
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have ‘“‘more drastic control of consumer 
spending.” 

The way the Secretary put that is par- 
ticularly interesting. Until now control 
plans have envisaged either siphoning 
off excess consumer income through 
taxes, forced savings, and social pressure 
to buy war bonds, or limiting consumer 
expenditures, a la M. Kalecki (BW— 
May23’42,p96). But, the “gap” to be 
closed between civilian income and ci- 
vilian supply in an all-out war economy 
is so huge that a direct attack upon in- 
comes or expenditure is politically difh- 
cult to achieve. 


Brakes on Spending 


Now, impressed by the way consum- 
ers have increased savings from a $10,- 
000,000,000 to a $24,000,000,000 an- 
nual rate from the second quarter of 
last year to this, thus sterilizing most 
of the $20,000,000,000 a year jump in 
income, Treasury experts have conceived 
the idea of hitching taxes to savings by 


placing a levy on spending over a given 
allowable minimum (page 15). Pres 
sure for such saving-incentive devices, 
whatever their final form, will intensify 

For, the very quickening pace of the 
war and of our attempts to meet it by 
mobilization of men, machines, and 
materials (BW—Aug.29’42,p13) widens 
the inflation gap at both ends. It booms 
incomes and cuts consumer supplies all 
the faster. 

This speedup reacts further upon 
civilian controls. It necessitates more 
rationing sooner, as it has brought meat 
allocations to a head (page 14). It 
raises anew the question of drafting 15 
and 19-year olds. It impinges on pro 
ductivity. And, by cuttmg down man 
power for such retail services as clean 
ing and laundering, shoe and auto re 
pairing, etc., on which ceiling prices 
must be posted this week, it pushes 
surviving businesses further towards de- 
manding “black’’ premium prices. 


Closing the Circle 


So is the vicious circle closed. For, 
should ceiling violations gather head 
way, living costs again would be up, 
workers could demand with justice that 
wage rates be lifted—and farmers would 
press for higher returns. In the end, 
energies would be diverted from win 
ning the war. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


PRODUCTIVITY AND LABOR COST 


120 
(data for manufacturing industries) * 
110 
Unit 
> Labor Cost 
Il 
oa 100 —_— 
o 
o” Output 
i per Man-Hour 
90 
* 1942 ~ average of first six months. 
80 ! | | ! | ! ! ! L | J ! 


Deote: U S$ Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 


© BUSINESS WEEK 


Labor costs per unit of output are a 
compound of (1) how much is pro- 
duced in each man-hour, and (2) how 
much is paid for each hour of work. 
Since 1929, productivity has been 
slowly rising, cutting costs. But hourly 


earnings first tobogganed in 1929- 
1932, then jumped in 1934 and 1937. 
Now, while efficiency is flattening out 
(The Trend, p. 96), earnings are soar- 
ing (page 76), lifting unit labor costs 
back towards the 1929 level. 
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Oil, Meat Rations 


Major supply crises pose 
tough problems. Cut of 25% 
in fuel oil for East is indicated. 
Distribution control set on meat. 


Washington now is face to face with 
two major rationing problems—meat and 
fuel oil. 

In devising the rationing system for 
oil, Nelson's committee, composed of 
Rationing Administrator Henderson, 
Petroleum Czar Ickes,‘and Under Secre- 
tary of War Patterson, is aiming for an 
average curtailment of 25% in the 17 
Eastern states and some reduction, pos- 
sibly less severe, in states north of the 
Ohio River—possibly even a few west of 
the Mississippi. 

Industry and government oil experts 
believe the maximum amount of dis- 
tillate fuel oils they can bring into the 
East this winter will require a 30% 
reduction in consumption for heating 
—— and a 5% reduction for non- 
ieating purposes. Since most fuel oil 

oes into heating, this will amount to a 
25% cut in total consumption. About 
a third of the cut in heating use will be 
achieved by conversion to coal, the rest 
by higher efficiencies, heating to lower 
temperatures etc. 

Kerosene and range oils are also due 
for 25% curtailment. Residual fuel oil 
(industrial and ship bunker grades) will 
go only to essential war uses, and supply 
will be about 20% below normal de- 
mand. 

To get even these supplies into the 

East, there must be a ee in gaso- 
line shipments, and if consumption 
doesn’t fall off soon, there will be a 
reduction in the value of gasoline ration 
coupons. 
@ Why West Is Short—Diversion of 
tank cars, barges, and pipelines to sup- 
ply the East with fuel oil, now that 
tanker shipments have been so drastic- 
ally reduced, is principally blamed for 
the anticipated fuel oil shortage west of 
the Allaghenian. Lower refinery runs, 
resulting from decreased gasoline de- 
mand, are also believed to contribute to 
the tightness. 

Fuel oil is the most complicated 

rationing problem vet tackled and re- 
quires individual “tailoring” for each 
user. Quotas will vary by regions and 
by periods of the winter, with constant 
adjustments based on “degree-days” of 
temperature. Some reserves must always 
be on hand for sudden cold snaps. 
@ Stopgap Meat Control—To stretch the 
meat supply, the decision was reached 
this week to inaugurate consumer ra- 
tioning by the first of the year, with 
control of distribution at the packer- 
wholesale level as a stopgap in the mean- 
time, 
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For three weeks the Food Require- 

ments Committee, which is composed 
of representatives of all wartime food 
control agencies, had wrestled with the 
question of who should do what in con- 
trolling meat distribution. Instead of 
agencies begging for power, as usual, 
committee meetings began to resemble 
Alphonse and Gaston performances. 
@ Who Does What—After much pass- 
ing, the buck finally ended up as fol- 
lows: WPB will do what it can to hold 
down consumer consumption of meats 
by distribution control until around the 
first of the year, by which time OPA 
is to be ready with a full-fledged plan 
of consumer rationing to provide every 
person with 24 Ib. of meat per week— 
a generous portion as it represents the 
average per capita consumption during 
the 1930's. Pending institution of con- 
sumer rationing, WPB’s effort to con- 
trol distribution will be fortified by ap- 
peals to patriotism—meatless days other 
than Friday, conservation publicity, and 
substitution promotion. 

Although it always has preceded con- 
sumer rationing, WPB men don’t ex- 
pect distribution control to be very ef- 
fective in handling the meat situation. 
This form of control—used before ra- 
tioning on sugar and gasoline, and now 
being used on tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
spices—generally limits the amount that 
a producer, processor, or importer can 
make and deliver to his customers. Per- 
centage quotas are established on the 
basis of some previous period. 
© Possible Courses—At midweek, WPB 
had not yet decided on the actual me- 
chanics of distribution control. It could 
order meat packers to limit monthly 
shipments between now and the first of 
the year to a percentage of their ship- 
ments during the same months last year; 
or WPB could order packers to restrict 
slaughtering for civilian consumption to 
a percentage of slaughtering for civilian 
use last year. In either case, no restric- 
tions would be placed on shipments or 
slaughterings for military forces or lend- 
lease. 

Two other avenues open to WPB, but 

not considered likely prospects, are: (1) 
allocate the entire denahine to the gov- 
ernment, releasing certain percentages 
on a monthly or weekly basis to civil- 
ians; or (2) allocate a certain percent- 
age of it to be used only to fill govern- 
ment requirements. 
@ Only a Makeshift—Any form of WPB 
distribution control at the packer-whole- 
sale level can be, at best, only a make- 
shift designed to conserve meat until 
consumer rationing can be installed. 
While it saves on the amount of meat 
moving into distribution, there can only 
be a pious prayer that all packers will 
treat their whales and retail customers 
fairly or that retailers will divide the 
reduced supplies evenly among cus- 
tomers. 

Rationing of meat has been resorted 


—7 
RATIONING ECONOMICS 


One difficulty besetting Opa 
in planning techniques for 1.cat 
rationing is the way consump: 
varies with income—unlike 5) 
for which demand runs ste, 
whatever the income level. 

Thus, the suggestion to 
24 lb. a week, or 130 Ib. a 
to each individual would nea 
halve the 249 Ib. annual consuinp- 
tion of persons in top income 
brackets. At the same time, those 
at the bottom of the income heap, 
who can afford only 94 Ib. a year 
anyway, would not even use up 
their quota. 

Too, demand patterns for spe- 
cific types of meat also vary. Con- 
sumption of salt side, for in. 
stance, is larger in low-income 
brackets than high, reversing the 
pattern which prevails for other 
meats. Data on over-all supplies 
mask the point that some _par- 
ticular meats are relatively plenti- 
ful, while others are extremely 
short. This is additionally com. 
plicating for the rationers. 

Here is how meat-eaters divide 
by income levels: 

(Per capita consumption in pounds, 
1941) 
Bacon 
and 


Income Salt 
Level Side 
Under $500... 31.8 
$ 500-1,000... 24.3 24.7 
1,000-1,500... 51.0 21.5 32.9 
1,500-2,000... 60.4 21.1 39.0 
2,000-3,000. . 2 21.1 39.0 
3,000-5,000... 7 23.1 41.9 
5,000 and up.. 25.5 45.9 


Other 
Pork 


17.8 


to because estimates by the Food Re 
quirements Committee for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1942 put total demand 
at 27,000,000,000 Ib., total production 
at 24,000,000,000 Ib. Packers insist, 
however, that no control is necessary at 
present. They claim that by November, 
when last spring’s tremendous pig crop 
comes in, there will be plenty of meat 
for all until next spring (BW—Aug. 
29’42,p20). 

@ Packers’ View—Packers, awaiting de- 
tails of the rationing program, asserted 
that either weight or value presents in- 
superable difficulties as a basis for a 
per-capita ration. Rationing by the 
pound brings up the question of what 
kind of meat—lean round steak or bony 
shins? The weight plan will allow fam- 
ilies with small children and old people 
more than they will buy. 

If the rationing were by dollars, no 
body would buy the expensive choict 
cuts. 

The packing industry says that meat- 
less Tuesdays in 1918 cut consumption 
for the first three weeks, then flopped. 
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Pay-As-You-Go Taxes 
Ruml plan, withholding taxes, and Treasury's proposal to 
levy on spending as a means of accelerating war bond sales hold 


Senate committee's interest. Corporate rates fixed. 


If we're going to pay for any major 
vart of the war—and, incidentally, close 
that much-talked-of inflationary gap be- 
tween consumer income and available 
consumer's goods—it means more and 
bigger personal income taxes plus the 
creation of a more-bonds-less-taxes spur 
to war bond buying. This loomed large 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
this week as it considered pay-as-you-go 
taxes—a completely new theory as far 
as this country’s taxation is concerned. 
Corporate Levies Revised—Somewhat 
of a preliminary to the knotty problem 
of personal taxes was the committee 
action in recasting the House bill’s pro- 
visions On corporation taxes. Retained 
are the House’s rates of 24% normal 
tax and 21% surtax (the ‘Treasury 
wanted 31%). The excess profits tax 
is 90%, but the Senate group would 
allow a postwar credit of 10% on sur- 
taxes and excess profits taxes paid; also 
the over-all tax bill shall not exceed 80% 
of income, a provision to protect the 
company with very high excess profits in 
iclation to normal earnings. 

The Senate committee retained the 
House scale for computing the invested- 
capital credit for excess profits, but it 
set up a new method of handling losses 
and unused exemption from excess prof- 
its. These latter, as the law now stands, 
may be carried forward two years; the 
committee would reverse that and carry 
them back two years, applying them to 
actual past earnings rather than to what 
may or may not be earned in the fu- 
ture. Debt repayments may be deducted 
from excess profits, but not to exceed 
the amount of the postwar refund. 
¢ Methods of Taxation—Controversy as 
to personal income taxation centered on 
these three new theories: 

(1) The ‘Treasury's plan to tax spend- 
ing. The taxpayer would get the acvan- 
tage of his personal exemption plus cer- 
tan amounts for income saved in debt 
payment, in insurance premiums, by 
buying war bonds; this is a combination 
of forced and incentive saving. 

(2) The withholding tax. ‘This im- 
poses on firms the burden of deducting 
ftom employees’ salaries and wages, and 
on fiscal agents the handling of dis- 
bursements such as bond interest. Cana- 
dians have soured on their withholding 
tax (page 46), but it offers the only 
feasible method of cutting the purchas- 
ing power of the often highly paid day 
aborer. 

(5) Pay-as-you-go taxes—levies on this 
year's income this year instead of next. 

Most widely discussed of the pay-as- 
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you-go proposals is the Ruml plan which, 
incidentally, was the first ever to gain an 
element of official sanction; it has the 
blessing of the subcommittee of the 
Senate Finance Committee. 

@ Last Year's Tax This Year—Object of 
the plan is to remove the one-year lag 
which the present system leaves between 
receipt of income and payment of the 
tax on it. ‘The payments that taxpayers 
are making this year apply against taxes 
on 1941 income, not against current 
taxes. By the end of December, they 
will have their 1941 tax debt paid up, 
but they will already owe the govern- 
ment taxes on 1942 income. 

This practice of paying one year’s 
taxes out of the next year’s income puts 
individuals in a tight spot if their in- 
come stops or shrinks. In times of rising 
incomes it delays the deflationary effect 
of new income taxes. It also throws a 
big obstacle in the way of plans for col- 
lecting taxes at the source. If individ- 
uals are counting on current income to 
pay last year’s taxes, any sort of with- 


DROUGHT BROKEN 


A sight which has not been seen 
since July, 1938, is water roaring over 
the spillway at the Tennessee Valley 
Authority's Norris Dam, near Knox- 
ville. Height of the reservoir when 
this picture was taken was 1022 tt., 
more than 24 ft. above the spillway. 
The water flowed at the rate of about 


holding tax automatically saddles them 
with an extra load. 

@ How Ruml Plan Would Work—The 
plan ary we by Beardsley Rumi, chai: 
man of the New York Reserve Bank and 
treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co., would 
abolish the lag simply by skipping a 
year's taxes and applying current pay 
ments to current taxes. At present indi 
viduals are making quarterly payments 
(or made a single payment last March) 
on the debt they owe the government 
for taxes on 1941 income. Ruml pro 
poses to forget about 194] and apply 
these payments against taxes on 1942 
income. 

In March, 1943, taxpayers would file 

returns stating what their 1942 incom«¢ 
actually was. If it turned out that thei 
payments during 1942 were less than 
the tax on 1942 income, they 
have to make up the difference. On the 
other hand, if they had paid more than 
the 1942 tax bill, cither the ‘Treasun 
would refund, or they would get a 
credit on 1943 taxes. 
@ Old Rates Would Apply—With the 
tax collection clock turned forward a 
year, increases in rates imposed by the 
new revenue bill would apply to 1943 
income instead of to 1942 income. Pay- 
ments under the new rates would begin 
next March, just as they would under 
the old system. 

Using 1942 income as a base, taxpay 


would 


5,000 cu.ft. a second. A year 
when the Southeast was hard hit by 
drought, an order went into effect to 
conserve power for defense industries 
but was canceled a few months later. 
Now there is power aplenty for ex 
panding war industries; no restrictions 
for other industries are in sight; and 
the above-normal rainfall means big- 
ger crops than usual. 


¢ Jy 
ago 
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SHIPBUILDERS’ RAILROAD 


Cars purchased from the defunct New 
York, Westchester, and Boston R.R. 
will soon be carrying shipyard workers 
the 15 miles from Houston to the 
isolated yards of the Houston Ship- 
building Corp. Long unused, the 42 
shabby cars (left) are being made 


shipshape (right) for the service which 
will start in a month or two, upon 
completion of a mile-long spur track 
from the yards te the main line of the 
Public Belt Line Terminal R.R., a 
Southern Pacific subsidiary. The Mar- 
itime Commission is furnishing the 
cars and the spur track to the Belt 
Line which will charge workers with 


identification badges a fare of |5-]S¢ 
to run them out to the yard. The 
Commission guarantees Belt Lin 
against taking a loss on the operation 
Maritime Commission has had the 
cars at Houston since April, but long 
drawn negotiations with Belt Line 
have delayed installation for the 
service. 


ers would estimate a “‘tentative” tax for 
1943 and begin paying on it. In un- 
usual cases where a sharp change in 
income appeared certain—such as when 
a man goes into the Army—the taxpayer 
would be allowed to estimate his tax on 
the basis of —— income. The fol- 
lowing March, taxpayers would again 
report actual income and make up the 
difference if they had paid too little. 

e@ How the Year Is Skipped—Theoreti- 
cally, at least, in the course of a genera- 
tion, the government would lose one 
year’s taxes. There would be no imme- 
diate drop in collections, since each 
individual would keep on paying taxes 
just as he did before. But in the course 
of his working life each man who had a 
taxable income in 1941 would pay one 
year's taxes less than he would have. 
For example, if a man began working 
in January, 1940, and died January, 
1990, under the present system he 
would pay taxes on 50 years’ income. 
Under Ruml’s plan he would pay on 
only 49 years, income for 1941 being 
untaxed. 

Advocates of the plan think that in 
the long run reduction of defaults would 
largely offset the sacrifice of 1941 taxes, 
although the Treasury’s tax expert, Ran- 
dolph Paul, in a radio speech Monday 
night, opposed the plan as being of 
special benefit to those who earn ee 
incomes on defense business in 1941. 
e Treasury Likes Idea, But—Adoption 
of Ruml’s proposal would clear the way 
for a system of collection at the source, 
which is strongly advocated by the 
Treasury. In spite of this, the Treasury 
gave the Rum! plan a very chilly recep- 
tion. Its own plan for installing collec- 
tion at the source involves a two year 
adjustment period in which taxpayers 
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would carry an extra load amounting to 
about $2,400,000,000. It doesn’t like 
the idea of giving up 1941 taxes, even if 
its sacrifice is spread over a generation. 

The Treasury's original plan was sub- 
stantially the one the House Ways and 
Means Committee wrote into its version 
of the 1942 revenue bill. Under this 
system the Treasury would collect at the 
source 5% of taxable income, beginning 
next January. Employers would deduct 
the withholding tax from their workers’ 
paychecks and turn it over to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Banks would do 
the same with interest and dividend 

ayments clearing through them. 

e@ What Morgenthau Wanted—These 
advance collections would apply on the 
tax on 1943 income, and _ taxpayers 
would pay 1942 taxes in the regular 
way. In 1944 the withholding tax would 
step up to 10%, but all of it would 
apply to taxes on 1944 income. When 
individuals filed returns covering 1943 
incomes, they would get credit for the 
5% collected at the source during the 
preceding year. 

From the taxpayer's viewpoint, the 
big objection to this plan is that he 
would have to carry an extra load for 
two years. In 1943 and 1944 he would 
pay not only a full year’s tax, but also 
the extra 5% collected at the source and 
applied against the ne year’s 
taxes. After 1944 the 10% brought for- 
ward would offset the 10% collected at 
the source. 

@ Could Use the Money—In each of the 
adjustment years the Treasury would 
take in an extra $1,200,000,000 through 
the withholding tax. As far as the 

Treasury is concerned, that is all to the 
good, but many tax experts think it will 
be impossible to squeeze that much out 


of the individual incomes next yea 

As a compromise between its syste: 

and the Rum! plan the Treasury sug 
gested forgiving the normal tax and t! 
first bracket surtax on 1941 income ‘we t 
forcing payment of surtaxes above the 
first bracket. This would keep the shift 
from bringing a big windfall gain to in 
dividuals who had large incomes last 
year and small ones in 1942. It would 
also give the Treasury an extra $2,600. 
000,000. 
@ Discrimination Deplored—Payment 0! 
the unforgiven surtaxes would be spread 
over two or three years, which would 
make the Treasury's annual take just 
about what it would be under the 5’ 
withholding tax. Big objection to this 
idea is that it discriminates arbitrarily 
between classes of taxpayers. 

Both the Treasury and the Senate 
Finance Committee seem to think that 
if the Rum! plan is written into the tax 
law it should be combined with some 
form of collection at the source. Just 
now, however, the withholding tax i: 
running into plenty of trouble on its 
own account. Few experts criticize the 
principle of collecting directly from the 
paying agent, but employers and bank: 
insist that the job is mechanically 
impossible. 

e Statement of Exemptions—Under the 
Treasury's plan, each individual would 
file with his employer a statement of his 

exemptions. Using this and a schedule 

of average deductions, the employe! 
would calculate the amount to be with 
held. Cashiers and office managers con- 
tend that the volume of work is more 
than they can carry. Even the Commis 
sioner of Internal Revenue told the 
Finance Committee he thought the plan 
was impossible to administer. 
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Small Plant Aid 


SWPC’s chief has moved 
slowly in hope of avoiding the 
pitfalls that swallowed earlier 
efforts to spread the work. 


WPB’s Smaller War Plants Corp. 
soon will be ready to open for business. 
The board, headed by Lou E. Holland, 
of Kansas City, last week submitted its 
plan of operation to Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission officials for a 
final once-over. As soon as it gets Don- 
ald Nelson’s OK, SWPC will get going 
on lining up more small shops for war 
work. 

Since Nelson picked Holland to take 

hold of the job (BW —Jul.18’42,p80), 
Holland has consulted and has kept the 
services constantly advised of his plans. 
He doesn’t believe that, without their 
voluntary cooperation, SWPC’s power 
to force them to distribute war business 
more widely will get anywhere. At Hol- 
land’s request, the Army and Navy have 
assigned officers with “plenty of rank” 
to tie SWPC’s operation into their pro- 
curement programs. 
e Holland’s Basic Plan—SWPC doesn’t 
intend either to take on any prime con- 
tracts in its own name for farming out 
among small shops or, as a rule, to ad- 
vance from its $150,000,000 of working 
capital actual cash to potential producers 
of war goods. 

“What these shops want is work,” 
says Holland. “If we find a shop or a 
group of shops which could make bayo- 
nets if they had some drop forge equip- 
ment, we'll buy it and put it in.” 
¢ Getting Program Started—Holland’s 
main approach to the job of utilizing 
small ase is to take a list of stock 
items in constant demand by the Army 
and Navy—shelf stuff which isn’t too 
tricky and on which there are no produc- 
tion deadlines—teach shops how to make 
them, and then certify the shops to 
the services for orders. 

He intends to follow much the same 
procedure to induce more prime con- 
tractors to subcontract work to small 
shops, and to promote pooling of shops 
which, when thrown together, have the 
machinery necessary to turn out a given 
item. One big reason why subcontract- 
ing hasn’t worked better, Holland says, 
is that the small shops have been called 
upon to bid against each other on jobs 
that they have never done before and 
on which, consequently, they haven't 
had an opportunity to determine costs. 
* Getting the Right Men—Holland has 
been taking his time in laying the 
groundwork of SV/PC’s operation. He 
states flatly that he won’t be stampeded 
by complaints demanding quick action. 
Organization of SWPC’s staff has been 
a tedious process because he wants men 
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who are thoroughly familiar with ma- 
chine shop practice—men who can take 
a blueprint, turn out the job themselves, 
and teach others how to do it. 

For key positions Holland says he has 
three aces: Ben Cooperstock, a machine 
designer connected with a small arms 
plant who has written a text book on 
manufacture of small arms and ammuni- 
tion; Frank Smith and Wesley Smith, 
a couple of product engineers and tool 
makers who have been in the Ford-Stout 
airplane enterprises for the last decade. 
e Few Borrowed from WPB—Combing 
of the personnel of WPB’s field offices, 
which are the primary contact with 
small industry, has revealed that, out- 
side of Detroit and Chicago, men on 
the government payroll who have the 
actual know how are rare. ‘To build up 
an efhcient working organization, Hol- 
land is calling on plants now running 
smoothly on war work to loan him men 
competent to go into small shops, size 
up their situation, and get them started. 

Holland took the SWPC job well 
aware of the grief which attended the 
previous spread-the-work efforts of Rob- 
ert L. Mehornay of OPM’s Defense 
Contract Service, and later by Floyd B. 
Odlum of OPM’s Contract Distribution 


AS ARMY MOVES IN 


In thirteen days ending this week, 
95% of all furnishings of Unit No. 1 
—better known to travelers as Chi- 
cago’s Stevens Hotel—were moved 
out to make way for the radio school 
of the Army Air Forces Technical 
Training Command. Sample out- 
bound quantities: 3,500 beds, 7,000 
mattresses and box springs, 8,500 
chairs. To store the more than 1,000 


Division, and by C. E. Hallenborg, of 
the Contract Distribution Branch 
WPB’s Production Division. 
@ Small Plants Needed—Holland frank) 
states that it’s pretty late in the gamx 
to obtain effective utilization of 
shops. Hard hit by the cutting « 
civilian manufacture, many shops hia 
shut down, their labor drifting « 
where. ‘The current sag in the war } 
duction program—the shutting down « 
slowing down of big end product ass¢ 
bly plants due largely to the famin« 
semi-fabricated materials and_ part 
due partially to failure to utilize exist 
small shop facilities from the very out 
set of the war program. This may k 
to their more effective use in the futu 
Holland is much interested in Brit 
ain’s experience. Whereas this count: 
in undertaking the defense progra 
went in for big special purpose plant 
England turned more or less instin 
tively and by force of circumstances | 
its multitude of small shops. ‘Vo profit 
by England’s experience, Holland aske«: 
Lord Lyttleton of the Ministry of Sup 
ply to send him a man who could giv 
SWPC some tips on how a war produ 
tion machine was built out of these 
small shops. 


vanloads of hotel equipment, the 
Army took over a nearby 21-floor ga 
rage. Every piece was boxed, crated, 
or wrapped by employees of the W er- 
ner Bros.-Kennelly Co. as though for 
shipment to a commercial customer, 
and tagged with a room number. 
Most of the loading was done in 12- 
hour night shifts to hold street con- 
gestion to a minimum. Military po 
lice rode the vans from hotel door to 
storage. 


NEW WOOD PRODUCTS EASE METAL STRINGENCY 


\ Determined to provide satisfac! 
wooden replacements for metal 
ucts that are not obtainable 
war economy, Weyerhauser’s G. 
Timber Service, Inc., pops up \ 
some new wooden items. All a 
the same general price range witli the part 
traditional metal units. Most of them old 
seem to Weyerhauser Sales Co. execu. really 
tives to have sufficient advantages to ee 
earn themselves places in the postwar et 
market. A few are frankly stopgaps to ence 
serve until metal is again available for e An 
civilian needs. Corp 
(1) An oil-tight drum which has er 
passed shipping tests, is now being Some 
given hydrostatic and breakage tests in th 
by some of the larger oil companies. Oran 
Made of Douglas fir grooved staves [jm ‘| 
and laminated wood hoops on stand. ippe: 
ard woodworking machinery, its in- If 
terior, including joints, is lined with want 
oil-resinant adhesives — casein, urea- = 
formaldehyde, or phenol-formalde- pee 
hyde. Corp: 
(2) Wood gutters have for years but 
sold in big volume because they per DORs 
init treating this unit as an integral - he 
part of architectural detail. Now Ch 
comes the wood downspout to com tion 1 
plete the roof drainage. The interior be at 
of the new downspout (inset) is con- retary 
structed of a double bracing of wood ro 
that flexes when ice forms, springs i 
back in place when it thaws. Speci 
(3) The Douglas fir non-climbable out r 
fence meets the requirements of those fe 
iy ™ =8©in government responsible for pro- be 
: tecting war industries. It can be used freed 
‘ treated or untreated, depending on cided 
availability of such facilities and is corps 
shipped completely milled for ready ve 
assembly on the job. 


(4) Louvres produce air swirls in- 
side the newly developed wood ventt- 
lators. Three sizes fit a range of. farm 
buildings. Air flow is regulated by ad- 
justable sleeves. Woodworking plants 
can make them with precision jigs. 
(5) A bid for a substantial share of 
the millions of fence posts sold an- 
nually is a “triple-life,” tapered, sawed 
post of heart Douglas fir. Pointed at 
the end, it has a removable steel cap 
that permits driving, eliminates post- a 
hole digging. The wood is incised to perfor 
permit penetration of a preservative. appoi 
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Army Specialists 

New corps is coming to 
life at last. Basic concept is 
modified to overcome some of 
the military objections. 


Despite a long succession of War De- 

artment press releases, the half-year 
old Army Specialist Corps has never 
really come to life. Now, however, the 
corps is actually beginning to make ap- 
pointments, and there are indications 
that the on-paper-only phase of its exist- 
ence is about to end. 
e Army Hesitancy—That the Specialist 
Corps has been a dud to date has been 
due to no lack of enthusiastic response 
on the part of prospective personnel. 
Some 200,000 applications now repose 
in the corps files. But the individual 
branches of the Army itself have been 
cool to the whole idea (BW—May16'42, 
7), no matter how much it might 
appeal to the Secretary of War. 

If the Signal Corps, for instance, 

wanted a civilian expert, it preferred to 
commission him in the regular way 
rather than requisition him from the 
Specialist Corps. Since the Specialist 
Corps is essentially not a corps at all, 
but an employment agency, its func- 
tions remained inconsequential so long 
as there were no takers for the experts 
it had lined up. 
e Changed Concept—That the innova- 
tion now appears to be taking hold may 
be attributed to pressure from the Sec 
retary of War, plus the fact that some 
kinks have been ironed out by changing 
the concept of the corps itself. At first, 
it was thought that appointment to the 
Specialist Corps would be made with- 
out regular Army rank (BW—Mar.7’42, 
p7), and that the persons thus put in 
uniform would take over jobs from regu- 
iar Army officers, who would thereby be 
freed for combat duty. Later it was de- 
cided to commission the specialists, but 
corps members continued to be envis- 
aged as something half way between a 
avil servant and a soldier. ‘The special- 
ist was to be subject to military disci- 
pline only when serving in a theater of 
war, 

Result: The service branches, feeling 
that they wouldn’t know how to deal 
with such an anomaly, shied away from 
It, 
* Now He’s a Soldier—The new view is 
that the specialist is a soldier, not only 
uniformed but under military discipline 
at all times. About the only real differ- 
ence between a commission in the Spe- 
cialist Corps and some other branch of 
the Army is that the specialist's medical 
‘amination is only strict enough to 
‘nsure that the candidate is capable of 
performing the duties for which he is 
appointed. 
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The Army branches have now indi- 

cated that they are about to take 13,000 
to 14,000 men from the Specialist Corps 
lists. Files of the corps and the Ad- 
jutant General have been cross-refer- 
enced (questionnaires being filled out in 
duplicate) so that a man can be con- 
sidered simultaneously for commission- 
ing as a specialist or as an officer in one 
of the regular Army branches. Physical 
condition may dictate the course that is 
followed. 
@ From Lieutenant Up—The Specialist 
Corps grants commissions from Lieuten- 
ant on up. Such officers receive the base 
pay of othcers in the regular Army, serve 
until six months after the end of the 
war. ‘l’here are also arrangements for 
appointing what amount to noncommis- 
sioned officers and for employing skilled 
labor at prevailing wages, but nothing is 
now being done along these lines. 

The men now wanted are those with 
specialized executive or technical ex- 
perience. ‘There’s no particular place for 
the man with “general executive” back- 
ground but almost any kind of special- 
ized ability can be used. Men under 
thirty are not eligible. Neither are men 
with 1-A, 2-A, or 2-B draft classifica- 
tions. Men between 30 and 45 who are 
draft-deferred because of dependency are 
acceptable. ‘There is no upper age limit. 
e Where to Write—Men _ interested 
should write, for the present, to the 
Army Specialist Corps, Washington, 


PORCUPINE CAR 


Transporting bulky pieces of war 
equipment across the country has pre- 
sented a great many problems to the 
tailroads, one of which is that of clear- 
ance at tunnels and bridges. A spe- 
cial car, now operating on the Boston 
& Albany division, has been con- 
structed by the New York Central 
System to measure top and side clear- 
ances. The car has 112 feelers, made 
of oak, which swivel backward and 
hold their deflected position for meas- 
urement, 


D. C., asking for an application form. 
Fill out and return the form; it does 
little good to come to Washington per 
sonally. Applications are then coded 
and card-indexed. Then, when one of 
the branches asks for a man with cer 
tain qualifications, a half dozen or so 
likely-looking names are pulled out of 
the files and the men are called in for 
interviewing. Selection is made by the 
Specialist Corps, though the requisition 
ing branch has a veto power. Once the 
selection is made, the new officer passes 
under the control of the branch which 
has asked for him, though he wears the 
insignia of the Specialist Corps. ‘Those 
now being commissioned will have to 
wear civvies for a few more wecks, for 
the War Department still hasn't mad 
up its mind on what the insignia should 
be. 

Inevitably, only a small proportion of 
those who apply will be commissioned 
But the new applicant has just as good a 
chance are those whose applications arc 
already in. 


Carrying the Load 


Railroads strain facilities to 
meet 29% increase in passen- 
ger traffic without cutting service. 
Peaks are chief problem. 


In spite of periodic rumbles from the 
Office of Defense ‘Transportation, rail 
road passenger service is still unrationed. 
Railroad men say that for as far ahead 
as they can see there’s no reason why 
it should be. For proof they point to 
the record of the last year and a half. 
e At Record Highs—In the first five 
months of 1942 the roads carried 33% 
more passengers (excluding commuters) 
than they did in the same period last 
year. And they carried them 19% fur- 
ther in average miles. Last year, in turn, 
was the biggest in passenger trafic since 
the twenties. 

In the five months ended with May, 
Class I rails moved 127,728,999 revenue 
passengers, carrying them a total of 
14,392,317,101 passenger miles. With 
new equipment shut off by government 
order, the roads have had to move this 
trafic with about the same number of 
cars and passenger locomotives that they 
had in previous years. Of course, many 
old cars and locomotives have been re 
conditioned and pulled back into sery 
ice; otherwise the carriers might not 
have been able to meet some of the peak 
loads that have confronted them. It is 
these emergency demands, rather than 
the over-all trafic figure which keep 
operations men gnawing their nails. 

e@ Army Problems—Since the United 
States entered the war, troop move 
ments have accounted for the biggest 
headaches. American railroads have 
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moved 5,250,000 soldiers in six months, 
many of them on 24 hours notice or 
less. Some troop trains go from coast to 
coast, taking cars 3,000 miles away from 
home territory and leaving the road that 
owns them short of equipment for a 
good two weeks. 

Aside from the troop transports, the 
military has complicated life for the car- 
riers in another way. Men on furlough 


and men transferring from one post to 
another must be accommodated on regu- 
lar trains. The time which often must 
be consumed at the ticket window in 
arranging transportation for Army and 
Navy men as well as all the other mul- 
titudinous government men now riding 
the rails constitutes a subsidiary head- 
ache for the railroad. 

e Meeting Emergencies—Nor do the de- 


Brakes on Utility Expansion 


When WPB set about revising the 
priority ratings covering the country’s 
expansion of its electric generating 
capacity (BW —Aug.29°42,p7 or 8), 
it lopped off about 40% of the proj- 
ected program. The 9,500,000 kw. ex- 
pansion has been cut back to about 
5,500,000 kw.; about 2,200,000 kw. 


Projects Halted 

Albuquerque (N.M.) Gas & 
Electric Co. 

City of Austin, Minn. 
City of Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
City of Benton, Ark. 
City of Berea, Ohio. 
Boston Edison (Mystic # 2) 


Central Ill. Elec. & Gas 
(Rockford) 


Central Ill 
(Meredosia) 

Central Maine Power (Wis- 
cassct) 

City of Clarksdale, Miss. 


City of Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Columbus & Southern Ohio 
Elec. (Pickway 

Commonwealth Edison (Fisk 
#18) 

Connccticut Lt. & Pr. 
(Devon) 


Consolidated Edison, N. Y. 
(Hell Gate) 

Consumers Power (Weadock) 
Dallas Pr. & Lt. (Mountain 
Creck) 
Davton Pr. 
Ford) 
Des Moines Elec. Light. 
Borough of Ephrata, Pa. 
Citv of Fairmont, Minn. 


Pub. Service 


& Lt. (Millers 


Farmers Electric, Gilmer, 
Tex. 

City of Flora, Tl. 

Florida Power (St. 
burg) 

Ft. Dodge Gas & Elec. (Ft. 
Dodge, lowa 

City of Glendale, Calif. 


Gulf Power Co. (Pensacola) 


Peters- 


Projects Slowed 
Tennessee Valley Authority: 
Wilson #15 and 16; 
Watts Bar #4; Pickwick 
#5: Ft. Loudon #3 and 
#4; Guntersville #4; 
Chickamauga #4; Wau- 
taga #1 and #2; Wheeler 
#5 and #6; South Holston 
#1 and #2; Wilson 


materials: 


Town of Gunnison, Colo. 

Village of Hinsdale, Ill. 

Illinois-lowa Power (Peoria) 

Illinois Northern Util. 
(Dixon) 

Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pr. (Mar- 
shalltown) 

Iowa Elec. Lt & Pr. (Boone) 

Iowa Pub. Service (Sheldon) 


Jersey Central Pr. & Lt. 
Raritan R.) 

Jones Onslow Co-op (Jack- 
sonville, N.C.) 

Kansas City, Kan. (Quindaro) 

Kansas City Pr. & Lt. 
(Grand Ave.) 

Kentucky Utilities (Tyrone) 

City of Los Angeles (Har- 
bor) 

Citv of Marshfield, Wis. 

Metropolitan Edison (Mid- 
dletown) 

Mississippi Pr. (Hattiesburg) 

Missouri Pr. & Lt. (Mexico) 

City of Monroe, La. 

Montaup Elec. (Somerset) 

Murray City, Utah 

Narragansett Elec. (Westerly) 

New Hampshire G. & E. 
(Portsmouth) 

New Jersey Pr. & Lt. (Gil- 
bert) 

Northwestern Pub. Ser. 
(Aberdeen) 

Ohio Edison (Toronto, O.) 

Ohio Power (Tidd) 

Ohio River Power (Dilles 
Bottom) 

Pacific Gas & Elec. (Mid- 
way) 

Pennsylvania Pr. & Lt. (Wil- 
liamsport) 


of additions scheduled for completion 
in 1943 and 1944 are stopped; gov- 
ernment projects amounting to 1,890,- 
000 kw. are allowed to proceed but 
at very low speed. Here is a sum- 
mary of the projects that are either 
stopped or slowed to save critical 


Philadelphia Elec. 
wark) 

Potomac Elec. Pr. (Buzzard 
Point #6) 

City of Princeton, III. 

Produce 
Chicago 

Pub. Service of 
(Edwardsport) 

Pub. Service of N. H. (Man- 
chester) 

Pub. Service of Oklahoma 
(Tulsa) * 

City of Reading, Ohio 

City of Richmond, Ind. 

San Antonio Pub. Service 
(Station B) 

San Diego G. & E. (Silver 
Gate) 

Southern Indiana G. & E. 
(Ohio River) 

Southern Indiana Pr. (Rush- 
ville) 

Springfield G. & E. (Spring- 
field, Mo.) 

Southwestern G. & E. (Cad- 
do Lake) 

St. Joseph Ry., Lt. & Pr. 
(Lake Road) 

City of Tacoma (Alder #1, 
~~? 

Tampa Electric (W. Jack- 
son St.) 

Borough of Tarentum, Pa. 

Traverse City, Mich. 

Union Electric (Venice #2, 
Unit 4) 

United Illuminating (Steel 
Point) 

Virginia Elec. & Pr. (Nor- 
folk) 

City of Windom, Minn. 

Wisconsin Pr. & Lt. (Beloit) 


(South- 


Terminal 


Corp., 


Indiana 


(Steam); Fontana #3; 
Kentucky #3, #4, and #5. 


U. S. Army Engineers: 
Bluestone (W. Va.); 
Center Hill (Tenn.); 
Altoona (Ga.); Norfolk 
(Ark.) #2; Fort Peck #2; 
Fort Gibson (Okla.); 
Denison (Tex.-Okla.). 


U. S. Bureau of Reclamation: 
Colorado-Big Thompson 
(Colo.); Anderson Ranch 
(Idaho); Keswick (Calif.) 
#3; Davis (Ariz-Nev.) #1, 
#2, #3, #4, and #5. 


Bonneville Administration: 
Grand Coulee #7, #8, 
and #9. 


SCRAP ODDITY 


Once the hope of thousands of diz 
betics, a gigantic silver steel ball which 
was to provide a pressure chamber fo; 
treatment but didn’t work too well. ; 
being dismantled to yield 1,200 ton 
of scrap for the war effort. Built in 
1928 in Cleveland with funds ad 
vanced by H. H. Timken, the ball i 
now owned by the Catholic Youth 
Organization. 


mands of civilian trafic make life any 
simpler. The Santa Fe, with passenger 
revenue up 85% over 1941 in the last 
six months, can cite a couple of classic 
cases. 

On Sunday night, July 5, its last train 
between San Diego and Los Angeles 
ran seven sections, carrying 4,519 pas. 
sengers. On another Sunday night, at 
1.30 a.m., the Santa Fe had another 
problem dumped in its lap. ‘The Arm 
had commandeered all San Diego buses, 
and 1,000 bewildered passengers wer 
milling around the depot with no wa 
to get out of town. The road strung 
together one long train, stuffed 1,(i( 
passengers into it, and hauled them int 
Los Angeles. 

On both these jobs the Santa Ie 
was lucky. Fresh fruit trains are not 
loaded on Sunday in Los Angeles, and 
so the road had a lot of power avail 
able. Operations men say they dont 
know what they would have done « 
a weekday, but they believe they would 
have figured it out somehow. Ten years 
of depression and two years of unprece 
dented boom have given the carriers 4 
lot of experience in figuring things out 
e Not Just Quick Thinking—It take 
more than on-the-spot ingenuity t 
handle present loads, Eisean Mechan- 
ical improvements and careful planning 
are the main reasons why railroads have 
been able to keep their noses above the 
rising tide of traffic. As in freight move 
ment (BW—Apr.25'42,p17), there 1s 2 
long story behind the carriers’ perform 
ance. - 

Much of that story is mechanical 
Engineering progress largely explains 
the advance in railroad efhiciency sinct 
the last war. 

At the close of the World War, the 
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Inside Story 


You are looking straight down the barrel 
of a highly potent weapon—a Boeing Fly- 
ing Fortress,* under construction. 

Here you see the way the ribs and the 
stiffeners, the bulkheads and the bright 
aluminum skin are riveted into one com- 
pact structure. 

Into a Flying Fortress go more than 
50,000 different parts (counting duplicates, 
there are several hundred thousand sepa- 
rate pieces of metal). Into the design, 
creation and swift production of these 
giants of the air are riveted also many 
different kinds of engineering. 

For example: Boeing mechanical engi- 
neers design the jigs—intricate, hair-true 
forms in which Fortress parts are assem- 
bled. ... Boeing tool engineers design and 


adapt tools and machines to the special job 
of making parts in quantity production. one 
Production engineers find new ways to turn 
out better Fortresses, faster. . . . Structural 
engineers study problems of reducing weight 
and increasing the strength in airplane 
members. .. . Aerodynamic engineers study 
problems of wing, tail, propeller and over- 
all airplane design. . . . Power-plant engi- 
neers work to increase the power, speed, 
efficiency and altitude range of the airplane. 


These and still other kinds of engineer- 
ing skill go into the building of a basic 
Boeing airplane structure. But in order to 
make the Fortress a swift, efficient flying 
work-room for nine men on a mission, 
other kinds of engineering are essential: 


radio, chemical, hydraulic, acoustical, 


vibration, heating, ventilating and electrical 

In the Boeing engineering department 
today, more than 2000 men are constantly 
at work on engineering projects. Their job 
is to design and help to build light meta! 
structures of all kinds—from an airplan¢ 
wing to a booster system for hydrauli 
brakes. And today, too, Boeing field en 
gineers are in their 
Fortresses fly—in Asia, Africa, England, 
Australia. Their job is to help keep the 
big Boeings flying—high, fast, and often 


service wherever 


Variety in engineering skills... integrity 
in engineering design... 
duction ... long experience in research . . 

these are the qualities which Boeing is build 
ing into bombers, trainers and flying boats 


Jor the air forces of the Allies. 


economy in pro 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS * THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


“He TERMS “FLYING FORTRESS’ AND 
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STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 


2 


SALESMENS’ SALVATION 


Twenty-five clothing and apparel 
salesmen who travel Florida and south 


Georgia have put up their cars, pooled 
their expense money, and chartered a 
bus in which they are now making 
their rounds of the trade. 


superheater was installed on engines, 
cutting fuel consumption by a good 
20%. Between 1922 and 1925, the feed 
water heater whittled another 8% off 
fuel requirements. 

In the last war a 10,000 gal. water 
tank was the maximum, and _ tenders 
carried only 4,200 gals. of oil or 13 
tons of coal. Today 20,000 gals. of 
water, 7,000 gals. of fuel oil (or 27 tons 
of coal) permit engines to make long 
runs without stops. 

e@ Cutting Down on Turnarounds—Pas- 
senger engines of 20 years ago ran 150 
to 250 miles and then went into the 
roundhouse for overhaul. Today, they 
run a thousand miles and more at a 
stretch—from Los Angeles to Newton, 
Kan., for example, a distance of 1,620 
miles. When a locomotive comes into 
the terminal, an army of attendants 
swarms over it. In 15 minutes it’s ready 
to go out. In the comfortable old days 
shopmen allowed eight hours to service 
an engine. (The Santa Fe sometimes 
sends cleaning crews aboard trains at 
Joliet, 60 miles from Chicago to work 
en route and cut down turnaround 
time). Yard supervisors no longer keep 
trains intact but shuffle the cars to get 
them out in the shortest possible time. 
@ Public Cooperation—F rom the start of 
the war, the roads have campaigned for 
public cooperation. As things stand 
now, most of them are getting an even 
better reaction than they hoped. Com- 
plaints have been surprisingly few. Most 
roads also report successes in their at- 
tempts to get travelers to make advance 
reservations, a big help in_ planning 
schedules and allocating cars. The Ilh- 


22 


nois Central (passenger revenue up 55% 
over 1941 in the last six months, up 
70% in June) now has about three- 
fifths of its seats reserved before train 
time. 

Some carriers have done well in per- 

suading the public to cut down on va- 
cation travel—almost too well in the 
case of the Milwaukee Road, for ex- 
ample, which would now like to see an 
increase in movement to Yellowstone 
Park, almost ready to close down for 
lack of visitors. A few lines still have 
trouble with vacation trippers. Not long 
ago, the Pennsylvania ran half page 
advertisements asking weekenders to lay 
off trips to the seashore; the following 
weekend it chalked up the heaviest sea- 
shore travel of the year—larger even than 
July 4. 
e Tightening up on Service—So far the 
roads have held out against cutting the 
quality of their service, but most of 
them have rearranged schedules and 
equipment to increase efficiency. Fol- 
lowing the ODT order restricting use of 
luxury equipment, they began to sell 
space in lounge cars (BW —Jul.25’42, 
p44). 

Where they can, the roads are also 
converting equipment to passenger use. 
Thus, the Pennsylvania has gone over 
29 combination baggage and passenger 
cars, installing windows and regular 
seats in the baggage section. 

Each road has its own problems. In 
the West, transcontinental movement 
lengthens the average haul and presses 
hard on car supply. In the East, traffic 
to and from Washington ties up lines 
that serve the capital. 


Washington is unquestionab! 
nation’s No. | hot spot as far as ; 
passenger travel is concerned. ‘| 
outbound sales in June for all lin 
bered 300,000, an increase of 8| 
June of last year, and the pre 
total for July is 350,000, an 
of better than 100% over last J} 

The capital’s terminal is han 
estimated 85,000 persons each 
week day, and more than 100,00 
on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sund 

Actual increases in traffic, 
available, but the Pennsylvania est. 
mates that passenger trafic } tween 
New York and Washington is up 150% 
since Pearl Harbor, while the New York 
Chicago run shows a 60% gain. Balt; 
more & Ohio reports an increase of 
48%, June, 1942, compared with Jun 
1941, in ticket sales on trains out of 
Washington. 


eC not 


Leeway on Prices 


OPA gives a clear track to 
war procurement agencies in 


the finished goods field, continu- 
ing to hold lid on raw materials. 


What for a time looked like an incipi- 
ent rub between OPA and the war pro- 


curement agencies has evaporated com- the 
pletely. As things stand to date (see yo 
chart) OPA has removed or amended 1 
price ceilings so that contracts and sub acr 
contracts on all important military sal 
items, including foods, are unhampered 

by a legal anchor. : 
e Still Holding Down Lid—On the Ww 


other hand, OPA has not vacated its 
birthright of holding down the costs of 
the war. That task is being accom 
plished by the lid which has been placed 
on raw materials and first-stage fabrica- 
tions, notably in the fields of scrap 
metal, metal products, lumber, chemi- 
cals, and fuel. Part of this lid, in fact, 
was already in existence prior to the 
advent of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. In addition, lesser militan 
{tems remain under the GMPR when 
there is no need to expand production 
by luring in more manufacturers with 
the bait of higher prices. 

Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, 
and other government agencies, have 
always maintained that they need some 
leeway to bargain for war-essential 
goods, and, when necessary, induce mat- 
ginal producers to enter the field. That 
OPA has now granted this leeway in the 
finished goods field, while denying it in 
the case of raw materials, seems a COn- 
tradiction in philosophy. 

e Subsidizing Process—In actual prac 
tice, however, this contradiction is non 
existent. When more raw materials are 
needed, marginal production can be 
called in by a sort of subsidy from the 
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CTUALLY that furrowed brow and those hours 

of mental gymnastics are quite pointless because 
the solution’s so simple. Mr. McKenna, we suggest 
you follow these simple steps: 


1. Place all your drawings in a neat pile, fold once 
across the middle, and send to your local scrap- 
salvage organization. 


2. Take an hour or two to specify standard G-E 
unit substations—which can be installed WHEN and 
WHERE needed. Presto! Your problem’s licked! 


~~ 


enclosed G-E unit eeitotions 
piety sue neni 


ee 


Sounds almost too easy, doesn’t it; but see how 
logical this “packaged unit” idea is. For example, 
back in September, Engineer McKenna bought a new 
car—the last one he’ll be able to get for the well- 
known duration. Even so, he was perfectly content 
to walk into the showroom, select a model, and drive 
it away. If he’d tried to “design” it himself, he 
wouldn’t have received delivery yet. 

The same story of much quicker deliveries, lower 
cost, and a better, properly co-ordinated, “packaged” 
unit holds true for factory-assembled, standard unit 

substations. By specifying these standard units 
you save weeks of time formerly spent over the 
drawing board and in long, drawn-out corre- 
spondence. You avail yourself of the time- 
saving economies of efficient mass production. 
Over all, you save one to six months over the 
old-style method. Your local G-E representa- 
tive will be glad to work with you. 


LOAD-CENTER POWER DISTRIBUTION 


In the load-center system—the modern 
method of distributing electric power—unit sub- 
stations are the basic element. Power is dis- 
tributed at relatively high voltage (2.4 to 13.2 
kv) to these unit substations located near load 
centers. There it is stepped down to utilization 
voltage (below 600 volts) and distributed to 
the load via short secondary feeders—eliminat- 
ing long, heavy, low-voltage feeders from a 
distant substation. You save tons of copper and 
steel, and the performance of motors, lamps, 
etc. is improved because of the reduction in 
voltage drop. General Electric, Schenectady, 


General Electric ond its employees 
ere proud of the Nevy eword of 
Excelience mode bo its Erie Works for 
the. monytacture of neve! ordeence 


Metals Reserve Co. In the case of zinc, 
to cite an example, the subsidizing 
process works as follows: 

Mining companies are paid a pre- 
mium of 11¢ per lb. for over-quota pro- 


duction. Metals Reserve 
guarantee for a period of 


years beginning with last Feb. 1. Hav- 
ing acquired the extra zinc by means of 


higher prices, Metals Reserve thereupon 


has made this e@ Individual 


two and a half 


places it on the market at ceiling prices 
and absorbs the 11¢ differential. 
Cases—Additional 
elasticity, in all military fields, also 


price 


manufacturer switches from ci 


goods to war goods, or makes substity. 


tions in military specifications, OPA 
steer a course suitable to everyone 
special handling of the affair. An 


comes about through OPA’s hand}:n 
of individual cases. For instance, jf 


How OPA Price 


Herewith is a calendar of OPA’s actions exempting 
Army, Navy, Maritime, and lend-lease purchases from the 
General Maximum Price Regulation, or putting them 


Effective 
Order No. Date 
Supplementary 5/12 


Regulation #3 


Supplementary 
Regulation #4 


Amendment | to 
Supplementary 
Regulation #4 


Supplementary 
Regulation #7 


5/18 


5/26 


5/27 


Maximum Price 6/2 
Regulation #156 
Maximum Price 6/4 
Regulation #157 
Amendment 1 6/4 
to Maximum Price 
Regulation #132 
Amendment 2 to 6/10 


Supplementary 


Regulation #4 


Contents 


Sets special ceilings on flannel, Melton, 
and Kersey woolens when sold to the Navy. 


Exempts from GMPR completely assembled 
combatant items including aircraft, am- 
munition, armored vehicles and _ trains, 
artillery, balloon barrage equipment, bombs, 
bomb sights, caissons, fire control equip- 
ment, gas masks, gun sights, military 
bridges, military searchlight units, mines, 
mortars, projectiles, small arms, ships and 
boats, and torpedoes, but not including 
trucks which are not armored vehicles. 


Also exempt are (1) completely assembled 
ships and boats (2) completely assembled 
aircraft (3) parts and subassemblies of com- 
pletely assembled combatant items (5) mili- 
tary propellants and explosives (6) pyro- 
technics (7) government-authorized devel- 
opmental contracts or subcontracts (8) 
secret contracts and subcontracts (9) emer- 
gency purchases not exceeding $1,000 (10) 
Brazilian rock quartz crystals suitable for 
piezo-electrical purposes (11) metallic cop- 
per, lead, or zinc, or ores and concentrates 
thereof, or aluminum and_nickel-bearing 
scrap when sold to the Metals Reserve Co. 


Exempts from GMPR all sales of imported 
commodities to the U.S. government or its 
agencies, 


Exempts from GMPR contracts for the 
manufacture of field jackets to meet Quar- 
termaster Corps Tentative Specification 
PDQ No. 20 (B) March 17, 1942. 


Sets special ceilings on canned Vienna 
sausage, corned beef, canned beef hash, 
meat and vegetable stew, meat and vegeta- 
ble hash, chili con carne, Rations 1, 2, 3, 
and frozen boneless beef. 


Establishes formulas for determining max- 
imum military prices on the following com- 
modities when made in accordance with 
military specifications: yarns, textiles, and 
textile products; leather, fur, and products 
thereof; rubber fabrics, apparel, and foot- 
wear; wearing apparel made in whole or in 
part of yarns, leather, fur, or rubber (except 
rubber drug sundries). 


Removes waterproof rubber footwear under 
contract to any war procurement agency, 
or to anyone who buys for resale to such, 
from the scope of Regulation 132 and 
brings it under the scope of No. 157 
(above). 


Exempts from GMPR until Jan. 1, 1943, 
the following: carabiners, ice axes, pitons, 
ski bindings, ski poles, ski wax, mountain 
and ski goggles; mountain and ski stoves 
(gasoline, one burner); field ranges of 
model-1937, and parts and accessories there- 
for; canteens, canteen cups, and meat cans 
of model M-1942; helmet liners of model 
M-1; wire cutters of model M-1938; identi- 


Controls Affect Military Goods 


under special ceilings. ‘The only omissions from this tabl 
are orders which have expired, cancelled each other out, 
or been issued too recently for inclusion. 


Order No. 


Amendment | to 
Maximum Price 
Regulation #152 


Amendment 5 to 
Supplementary 
Regulation #4 


Amendment | to 
Maximum Price 
Regulation #157 


Amendment 2 to 
Maximum Price 
Regulation #157 


Amendment 4 to 
Revised Price 
Schedule #58 


Amendment 6 to 
Supplementary 
Regulation #4 


Amendment 3 to 
Maximum Price 
Regulation #157 


Amendment 2 to 
Revised 
Supplementary 
Regulation #4 


Amendment 4 to 
Maximum Price 
Regulation #157 


Amendment 5 to 
Maximum Price 
Regulation #157 


Amendment 3 to 
Revised 
Supplementary 
Regulation #4 


Amendment 5 to 
Revised 
Supplementary 
Regulation #4 


Amendment 6 to 
Maximum Price 
Regulation #157 


Maximum Price 
Regulation #165 


Date 


6/15 


6/23 


7/1 


7/1 


7/1 


7/2 


7/7 


7/21 


7/27 


8/6 


8/8 


8/14 


8/19 


8/19 


Effective 


Contents 
fication tags of model M-1940; metal insig- 
nia (cap and collar); paratroop knives; U. S, 
Army field rations, C, D, K. 


Exempts from ceiling prices the sale of 
canned tomatoes and canned peas to tl 
armed forces and lend-lease. 


Removes the $1,000 limit on ceiling-free 
emergency purchases, 


Relieves Army canteens, post exchanges, 
ships’ service activities, and Army-Navy 
commissaries from a “squeeze” that devel- 
oped under the ceilings of No. 157. 


Persons entering into war contracts who 
maintain that No. 157 “impedes or threat 
ens to impede” production of the ite 
covered may sell at a higher price, pending 
OPA approval. If approval is denied, te- 
funds are mandatory. 


Sets special ceilings for the sale of 10% oz. 
shirting flannel to the Army. 


Exempts from GMPR solid-pack pie apri- 
cots in 80 oz. No. 10 cans when sold to 
the Agricultural Marketing Administration 
for lend-lease purposes exclusively. 


Exempts emergency purchases from the 
ceilings established under No. 157. 


Exempts from GMPR deliveries, prior to 
Oct. 1, of model F-4 payroll machines man- 
ufactured by the International Payroll Ma- 
chine Co. 


Exempts surgical gauze and dressing, medi- 
cated adhesive plaster, and related supplies 
from the ceilings imposed by No. 157. Also 
exempt are military field jackets meeting 
Quartermaster Corps Tentative Specifica- 
tion PDQ No. 20 (B) March 17, 1942. 


Clears up the definition of “increased costs” 
mnder No. 157 after it was found that one 
military contractor was advantageously using 
Spanish-American war costs as base. 


Exempts from GMPR sales and deliveries 
of manila cordage by wholesalers and re- 
tailers to the Metals Reserve Co.; also 
sales by Metals Reserve to any U. S. agency. 


Exempts from GMPR until Jan. 1, 1943 
sales and deliveries of corned beef hash 
(54 Ib. can), meat and vegetable stew (30 
oz. can), meat and vegetable hash (6 Ib. 12 
oz. can), chili con carne (6 Ib. 8 oz. can), 
and Rations 1, 2, 3 (12 oz. cans). 


Removes Army field jackets from the ceil- 
ings imposed by No. 157 when contracts 
were entered into prior to July 27, 1942. 


Exempts services (such as repairs, etc.) from 
GMPR if rendered on the basis of deve! 
opmental contracts and subcontracts, secret 
contracts, or emergency contracts. 
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The Disston Conservation Control Plan has proved a nationwide suc- 
cess in helping indvustry save tools, time and materials in the Battle 
of Production. 

Disston Conservation Control Cards are serving everywhere in the 
front line of wartime effort—aiding supervision, training workmen, 
reducing waste, conserving essential materials. 

These cards provide practical information on the operation, care, 
adjustment and repair of 34 different types of cutting tools. They con- 
tain concise, plain, to-the-point instructions covering the correction of 
faults, proper tool speeds, tool maintenance, expert hints and helps —all 
aimed to lengthen tool life, improve workmanship and speed production. 

Over half a million Disston Conservation Control Cards have been 
distributed to industries the country over. You can get these cards for 

use in your plant simply by asking for them, whether or not you are a 
user of Disston products. For complete information about the 
Disston Conservation Control Plan write today to Henry Disston 

& Sons, Inc., 928 Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 


DISSTON BITE-RITE FILES THIS BOOKLET con- 
In most double cut tains reproductions 
Bite-Rite File patterns o£ the Disston Con- 
the teeth are staggered. ossunthen Guise 


bea ee a Cards, an order blank 


combines speed of cut, and full information 
long life and smooth- on the Plan. Send 
ness of filed surface. for it today! 
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If we work fast enough... 


We shall win 


... and modern GAS equipment 
is helping to speed our war effort! 


This year American industry has stepped 
up armament production many-fold. 
And this is only the beginning. In- 
dustry is on the march! 

A new multi-billion-dollar industry— 
ordnance—has emerged since mid-1940, 
been speeded tremendously since last 
December 7. Production of aircraft, 
machine guns, tanks, rifles . . . many 
other munitions of war... has been 
doubled, trebled and quadrupled. All 
this because the job has to be done and 
because industry is in dead earnest. 

Gas is playing a tremendous part in 


this speeded production, for war ma- 


terials call for speed and precision of 
heating far beyond ordinary demands. 
It takes a war to bring out the finest 
attributes of a man, machine, gun or fuel. 

Industrial Gas is a vital war material. 
Use it wisely. 

Your local gas company will be glad 
to have competent gas engineers work 
with you to get maximum efficiency out 
of your present gas equipment. Call 


your Gas company now. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FOR ALL 
INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


| top it all off, Supplementary Regulatio; 

No. + and Maximum Price Regu! 
No. 157 and No. 165 (see chart 
plenty of price loopholes in that 
cxempt “‘secret contracts” and 
gency contracts” from ceiling pric 

In short, the military procur 
agencies and OPA have buric 
hatchet. Here and there a squav 
arises, but now it’s generally the ex 
tion that proves the rule. | 


Selective Audit 


Army’s shortcut system for 
cost-plus contracts involves use 
of sampling procedure instead 
of checking every last item. 


So immense is the Armv’s current 
crop of cost-plus contracts that auditor 
find it almost impossible to keep abreast 
of their work. Hence last weck’s 
nouncement that the Army has d« 
some auditing shortcuts, and that 
American Institute of Accountant 
approved of them. While these 
cuts now apply only to cost-plus 
tracts, it is almost certain that similar 
measures will soon be adapted to 
types of contracts, notably in the fic 
of construction. 

@ What It Means—From the viewpoint 
of the business-management man, 
Army’s new cutting of red tape mear 
two things: (1) Since auditing will | 
speeded up, the government will be abi 
to pay for what it buys much mor 
quickly, and (2) the contractor wi 
some instances, be told to improve 
revise his bookkeeping system. 

In a nutshell, the Army’s shortcut 
system involves auditing on the basis 
samples, rather than checking every last 
item involved in a contract. The field 
of cost-plus contracts was chosen 
starter because, in order to collect fr 
the government, a contractor has 
support his invoices with an elaborat 
exhibit of his costs and how the 
nated. Checking up on this sea of 
uments consequently has grown 
cumbersome, time-consuming, 
power-consuming task. 

e@ Crosschecks Needed—In order 
eligible for the new selective audit pr 
cedure, a contractor must have an ad 
quate internal accounting system—th: 
is, a system where responsibility is sub 
divided well enough so that cross-checks 
exist at all times. Big items of cost 
then be audited by the Army on a * lec 
tive basis since they cover a lot of tert 
tory and are less subject to fraud. 2 

Certain other items, however, © 
continue to be subject to extensiv¢ 
view because they may include items 0 
“doubtful allowability.” In this cate 
gory are executive salaries and bonuses, 
traveling expenses, taxes, depreciation 
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and amortization, insurance, subscrip- | 
tions, memberships and dues, dona- 
tions, and professional services. 

e Following a Trend—In general, the | 
Army’s selective audit procedure is in 


line with Washington’s recent tendency | 
In much | 
the same vein, WPB some weeks ago | 
started oars out a lot of the ques- | 


to cut down on paperwork. 


tionnaires that previously plagued busi- 
nessmen (BW —Jul.18’42,p40). 
now seems probable that the selective 


audit will spread through all branches | 
of the services. A coordinating commit- | 
tee will look into the matter of revising | 


auditive manuals. 


OPA vs. Kaiser 


Charges of price evasion | 


in steel purchases are pressed 
as drive for cargo planes draws 


strength from Hughes alliance. 


L’affaire Kaiser (BW—Aug.22’42,p34) 
sizzled merrily into a new week with 
developments in about this focus: 

Henry J. Kaiser had built a fire under 
Washington with his publicity drive in 


behalf of his proposal to turn out 5,000 


big cargo planes a year. 


Washington had built a fire under | 


Henry J. Kaiser with charges that Kaiser 
Co., Inc., had bought shipbuilding steel 
in a black market and had, in the words 
of an OPA attorney, “branded itself as 
a scoff-law participant in illegal trans- 
actions.” 

¢ Tactical Maneuvers—The public con- 
tinued to be most interested in the 
cargo planes, and close-to-the-scene ob- 
servers were quick to note that Kaiser 
had made some smart tactical maneuvers 
in an effort to circumvent what had 
been widely interpreted as a polite 
brush-off from the War Production 
Board. 

Particularly strategic was the an- 
nouncement that Howard Hughes, mil- 
lionaire tool builder, round-the-world 
fier, and developer of the Lockheed 
Constellation, had popped up as a 
Kaiser partner. Here was an answer to 
those who had contended that Kaiser, a 
contractor and ship-builder, could not 
swing the engineering end of making 
planes. WPB had sent Kaiser to the 
aircraft industry to have his ideas 
“checked up,” and he had come back 
arm-in-arm with Hughes. 

* Special Committee—WPB had to ap- 
point a special committee to evaluate 
the Kaiser program. Committeemen 
Martin and Loening are outspoken 
heavy cargo fans; Douglas and Northrop 
are favorable. The committce says it 
will do everything in its power to help 
Kaiser, but “without interference with 
the present or prospective military pro- 
gram.” This, of course, is no commit- 
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And it | 


HOW CAN A SWI 


_— 


HELP WIN 
THE WAR? 


On the firing line, you mean? Well, you'll find electrical switch- 
boards on the ships that patrol the seas. On subchasers, for 
example. And on mine layers. What do they do? They serve as 
the “clearing house” for every electrical operation—and there 
are scores of them. They are the nerve and brain centers of the 


entire electrical system. 


Electricity is on active duty on all fronts. And wherever it's on 
the job, it's quite probable that some kind of Square D equipment 
is controlling or regulating it—making it safe. That 

is why you'll find the familiar HJ trade-mark practi- 


cally everywhere—in the air, on 
the sea, and in four out of five 
of the nation’s industrial plants. 


Square D engineering counsel! available 
in 51 principal U.S. and Canadian cities 
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ment. Next development on the other 
side of the picture is scheduled for this 
week-end at a federal court hearing 
which will determine whether Kaiser 
Co., Inc., and the Builders Structural 
Steel Co. of Cleveland are to be perma- 
nently enjoined from steel transactions 
alleged to be in defiance of OPA price 
ceilings. 

eHitting Back—Kaiser, not named per- 
sonally, hit back at charges that price 
maximums had been evaded in Kaiser 
Co. purchases of 504,000 Ib. of steel 
from the Cleveland firm in July. He 
called the OPA action “‘an attempt to 
besmirch a legitimate concern earnestly 
engaged in prosecution of the war ef- 
fort.” 

OPA said the evasion had been ac- 
complished by shipping the steel in less- 
than-carload lots, under an arrangement 
in which the Kaiser Co. allegedly paid 
$5,210 more than the authorized price. 
Kaiser said that if any error had been 
made, it would be corrected at once. 


Your Typewriters 


Government needs some 
of them and is going to get them. 
Drastic action is indicated by 
fizzle of voluntary program. 


Willy nilly, business concerns will 
have to part with a considerable portion 
of their typewriters. The government 
hasn't resorted to requisitioning, but it 
is coming to that. 

@ Voluntary Program—Hopeful of ob- 
taining 500,000 machines for govern- 
ment use, WPB and Treasury Depart- 
ment’s Procurement Division launched 
a voluntary program two months ago. 
An appeal was directed on July 8 to 
25,000 of the largest users of typewrit- 
ers to turn in 20% of their machines 
under seven years old last Jan. 1 for a 
price equivalent to the trade-in allow- 
ance as of Feb. 1, 1941. Dealers were 
asked to part voluntarily with 25% of 
their stocks at this figure plus $6 for 
handling and $15 for reconditioning, 
with certain exceptions. (OPA esti- 
mated total dealer stocks at 500,000 
machines.) ‘Typewriters remaining with 
the dealers were to be allocated to war 
industries under the rationing program. 

Later the drive was extended to all 
business concerns and every owner of a 
standard machine made since Jan. 1, 
1935—but it has flivvered (BW —Aug.29 
"42,p8). As of Aug. 24 the Treasury 
had been able to buy only 13,079 ma- 
chines from dealers. No figures are 
available on the number turned in by 
industry and individual owners, but the 
total is very small. 

@A Lack of Enthusiasm—Typewriter 
manufacturers and dealers generally did 
what was expected of them in publiciz- 
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Henry J]. Kaiser (second from right) 
discusses his cargo plane plans with 
WPB’s committee (left to right) 
Grover Loening, WPB consultant, 


Glenn L. Martin of the Marti 
pany, Donald W. Douglas of Doug! 
Aucraft, and John K. Northrop ; 
Northrop Aircraft. . 


ing the drive, but to disillusioned gov- 
ernment officials it seems pretty plain 
that their heart wasn’t in it. ‘There were 
exceptions, of course. ‘The Cleveland 
‘Typewriter Dealers Assn. resolved to 
sell to the government every machine, 
made since Jan. 1, 1935, owned by its 
dealers, so that a more convincing argu- 
ment could be made when asking the 
public to sell machines for Army and 
Navy use. 

Apparently there were some dealers 

who thought that the more machines 
they could get for the government from 
the public, the longer they would be 
able to retain their own machines for 
rental to the public. Such dealers were 
smart, but they have got caught with 
the rest. 
e Rental Regulations—l’o force more 
machines into the government’s hands, 
OPA put a ban on the rental of new 
typewriters, effective Aug. 29, and or- 
dered the ceturn to dealers by Sept. 15 
of typewriters made since Jan. 1, 1935 
which were on loan. A _ three-month 
maximum rental limit is put on ma- 
chines made prior to Jan. 1, 1935. 

Thus the only choice left to dealers 

is to sell their stock of new and late 
model machines to the government or 
wait for a few sales to war contractors, 
draft boards, and other users who can 
qualify under the very tough rationing 
regulations. Since rationing went into 
effect last April, about 15,000 applica- 
tions for the purchase of typewriters 
have been granted. 
e Putting on the Heat—Private business 
concerns can expect that more heat will 
be put on them to sell their best ma- 
chines to the government. By letters 
and by personal calls, they are being 
told that it is their patriotic duty. A 
company doesn’t realize how many ma- 
chines it can do without until it is vis- 
ited personally, says a cynical govern- 
ment official. 

William H. Harris, former bank pur- 


Seemed 


chasing agent, now chairman of \\ PR’ 
office machinery and equipment 
curement committee, makes the ¢] 
even plainer: 

“Most typewriters stand idle { 
five hours out of every busine 
Business concerns simply ha 
choice but to use their machin« 
cficiently. The best insurance that 
private business can have against fut 
requisitioning will be to sell to the ¢ 
ernment at least 20% of its typew 
through participating dealers in th 
mediate future.” 

@ Harris’s Figures—WPB estimates tha! 
there are more than 2,000,000 stand 
typewriters made since 1935 in 
hands of private industry and the g 
eral public. Harris claims that this 
between 500,000 and 600,000 mor 
than a year ago. 

This is how Harris figures: Machin 
made and sold in 1941 numbered 73! 
000 as compared with an average of les 
than 400,000 machines this vear 
Whereas, normally, 300,000 machine 
are turned in when 400,000 new on 
are sold, virtually none were traded 1 
this year. So there are between 500,(( 
and 600,000 more machines in the 
vhands of the public now than ther 
were a year ago. 

e Private Forehandedness—Some del 
ers argue that Harris’ figures are off bh 
cause many thousands of the better 
trade-ins went direct to dealers an 
never reached the typewriter com 
panies. But it is generally agreed that 
the government’s demand for typewnt 
ers is hitting private users when they 
are better fixed for machines than 
normally. 

A WPB official says that hoarding 0 
typewriters against the shortage ahead 
began in 1940 and continued unt the 
freeze last March. Concerning the abi 
ity of business concerns to turn ove! 
20% of their machines to the gover™ 
ment, one big dealer reports that certain 
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large insurance companies and other big 
concerns stockpiled machines ahead. 
eHardship Involved—To business at 
large, turning mn typewriters will impose 
varying degrees of hardship and some 
fnancial loss. ‘To dealers, it’s a bite out 
of their bread and butter. ‘The whole- 
sale typewriter business has already liq- 
yidated because the government pays 
more than OPA ceiling prices on sales 
to dealers. OPA’s wholesale ceiling is 
334% less than the retail ceiling. ‘The 
Treasury's price is only 25% less than 
the OPA retail ceiling. 

Typewriter wholesalers bailed out on 

this spread, but many retailers are left 
in the lurch. They get OPA’s retail 
ceiling price from priority customers, 
but these are few and far between. ‘They 
can sell to the government, but if the 
l'reasury price is lower than the stock 
cost they are out of luck. In many in- 
stances, that seems to be the case. 
e Before the Freeze—Prior to the freeze 
in March, many wholesalers and dealers 
bid up prices on used machines bevond 
all previously established figures. Some 
prices had approached the manufac- 
turers’ prices to dealers on new models, 
says a WPB official, adding that dealers 
who expected to make a killing, may 
take a shellacking. 

Along with hundreds of other items 

under the Gencral Maximum Price 
Regulation, typewriter prices were set 
at the highest price at which cach 
dealer had sold machines during March. 
However, data were scanty (typewriter 
stocks were frozen March 6), and this 
regulation was superseded as of July 1 
by a new order, Maximum Price Regu- 
lation No. 162, establishing specific 
prices in dollars and cents for all makes 
and models of used machines. 
e List Prices Junked—There were two 
alternative price guides which might 
have been used—manufacturer’s trade-in 
allowances and dealers’ wholesale list 
prices. On the basis of a full study of 
the industry, OPA junked all list prices, 
took the 1941 trade-in allowances, av- 
craged them, and set prices varving 
with the age but not the make of ma- 
chine, low enough to eliminate the 
30% rise in wholesale prices which it 
found had taken place since October, 
1941, 

Since rationing went into effect, 
about 15,000 applications for priorities 
to purchase typewriters have been 
granted. Firms which formerly sold an 
average of 50 machines a month show 
sales of 20 machines from Mar. 6 to 
date. By the end of July, OPA was able 
to report that some 3,000 (of an esti- 
mated 20,000) typewriter dealers had 
been “converted to war work.” 

The day before OPA’s price order 
took effect July 1 desirable machines 
were still selling at $50 to $60 each 
wholesale; the next day they were worth 
$36.17 each. a sie 
¢ Treasury’s Drive—A week after OPA’s 
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prices were effective, WPB-Treasun 
launched the turn-in drive, hoping to 
get 500,000 machines from private in 
dustry, and individual owners. But pn- 
vate industry didn’t respond as it was 
supposed to. 

@ Need Is Real—There’s no doubt that 
the government's need of typewriters is 
real. 

WPB estimates requirements over 

the next two vears at $50,000 after 
severe cutting and trimming. Against 
this, it can get 250,000 new machines 
from stocks on hand and_ production 
before the cut-off. 
e@ Nelson’s Plea—By July 26, three 
weeks after the turn-in drive started, 
Donald Nelson was pleading: “We 
could get the remainder by instructing 
the typewriter industry to stop produc- 
tion of weapons but that would involve 
expenditures of materials, machines, 
and manpower we absolutely cannot 
afford.” 

Now, about eight weeks after the 
program was launched, tvpewriter pro 
curement is such a fizzle that really 
drastic action is indicated. 


190,000 Workers 


Registration of women in 
Detroit reveals big backlog of 
potential workers—and 54,000 
with some experience. 


Detroit women want to work in wat 

plants. Hopes had been that some 80, 
000 would volunteer for factory jobs 
on availability registration cards dis- 
tributed to all homes in the Michigan 
metropolis in mid-August (BW —Jul. 
11°42,p72) but the response (unlike the 
experience in Seattle (BW —Aug.15'42, 
p2+) was far greater than that. Pre 
liminary tabulations indicate that the 
number will finally be close to 200,000. 
And about one out of four of those reg- 
istering have had factory experience. 
e@ Why They Want to Help—he cards, 
mailed back to the United States Em- 
ployment Service, bore enthusiastic re 
actions to the invitations to register 
for war work. Sample inscriptions, writ 
ten on edges and around corners: 

“My husband is in Australia, and I 
want to help make weapons for him and 
his buddies.” 

“I'll do anything my country wants 
to help lick the Japs and Nazis.” 

“| regard it as a duty to my country 
to do whatever will be helpful.” 

e@ Launching the Program—With such 
enthusiastic response, officials lost little 
time in starting to put the findings to 
use. A meeting was to be held this 
week at Detroit, in which management, 
labor, and government officials discussed 
ways and means of starting a big train- 
ing and hiring program for the women 


Al 


FOR AMMUNITION 


@ Controlled ventilation is an important 
factor in the production of munitions for 
the Victory offensive. Controlled ventila 
tion brings fresh, clean, uncontaminated 
air to the processing departments— insures 
uniformity of production—faster produc 
tion, too, by keeping workers alert and 
efficient. Buffalo Fans are enlisted in this 
vital phase of war production. Frequently 
employed in conjunction with Buffalo 
Air Washers and Buffalo Conditioning 
Cabinets, Buffalo Fans are meeting thei: 


assignments with unfailing performance. 


Anove: The new Buf 
falo Type “LI Limit 
Load Fan 1s making un 
usual records for effi 
ciency under pra al 
operating conditions. 


ae « * 
BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


FANS and 
AIR CONDITIONING 
EQUIPMENT 
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Yes, sir, gold that.a lot of us are 
overlooking. Gold that could be put 
into War Bonds to help win this war 

. for often through incorrect fir- 
ing or faulty equipment there's a lot 
more power and heat in good coal than 
the average user gets out of it. Un- 
used energy is a waste that proper 
selection and correct firing will elimi- 
nate. And economies in vital ma- 
terials, such as coal, are going to 
be tremendous factors in winning 
this war. 

You can help speed America's 
Victory by recommending to your 
customers the coal that will most effi- 
ciently meet their specific needs and 
by showing them the best way to fire 
the coal selected. 


The Norfolk and Western has a 
corps of highly trained combustion 
experts who are anxious for an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you and your 
customers the proper selection and 
firing of coal — make use of this free 
service and reclaim some of the ‘Gold 
In Them Thar Hills”. Call or write 
your nearest N. & W. representative 
or the railway's Coal Traffic Depart- 


ment at Roanoke, Virginia. ol 
"THARS GOLD 


i 
on 
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STRIKE VOTE 
After employees at, the plant of the 


| Aluminum Company of America in 


Alcoa, Tenn., had voted in their 
union hall to reject a National War 
Labor Board decision which denied 
their request for a wage increase, they 
learned that six of seven Alcoa plants 
had voted the same way. Officers of 
C.I.O.’s Aluminum Workers Union 
consider the plebiscite a strike vote. 
They will use it first in conferences 


with the company in an attempt to 
get more than NWLB’s decision call 
for in the way of wages, and then- 
if that maneuver is unsuccessful, a; 
seems likely—they will take the threat 
to Washington, try to get NWLB' 
awards revised. 

A.F.L. unions in Reynolds Metal 
Co., the Nation’s second largest alu 
minum producer, got the same treat 
ment from NWLB last week when 
the board turned down their appeal 
tor a 20¢-an-hour pay boost. 


volunteers. ‘lo date, 63,880 of the esti- 
mated 310,000 cards have been tabu- 
lated. On the basis of this count, 56.6% 
are available for war jobs without making 


| provision for care of their children, and 


an additional 15.6% will go into war 
work if arrangements can be made for 
their youngsters. “Not available” for 
any type of work is marked on 27.8% 
of the cards so far checked. 

e 190,000 for Plant Jobs—The prelimi- 
nary count, projected on the basis of 
310,000 registrants, indicates a pool of 
223,000 women workers, but not all of 
them want jobs in the factory. Those 
interested in clerical, professional, or 
other types of jobs include 8.7% of the 
registrants who do not have dependent 
children and 2.3% of those who do. 
This 11% cuts to about 190,000 the 
number expected to be available for 
actual plant jobs. 

Those indicating previous factory ex- 
perience include 13.9% of the women 
without dependent children and 3.6% 
of those whose children are dependent. 
Thus there presumably will be a trained 
or semitrained group of about 54,000. 
@ Some Can’t Be Relied Upon—USES 
officials warned against undue optimis- 


tic interpretation of these figures. ‘Th: 
pointed out that some of the 190,00) 
“willing” women probably would not 
be able to hold down factory jobs duc¢ 
to age or infirmity. Others might b< 
expected to be talked out of working 
by their husbands. Still others would 
renege when they found their home 
too far from the factories. Some would 
simply exercise the feminine prerogati. 
of changing their minds. 

But, on the other hand, it was 
pointed out that many women did not 
return cards, or perhaps filled them 1 
as “not available” due to fears that i! 
they qualified themselves for jobs tha 
husbands would lose their dependenc 
status in the draft and have to go to 
war. > 
e Better Than Expected—One official 
believes it entirely possible that, if the 
final tally shows 190,000 women « 
claring a willingness to do arms plant 
jobs, an actual showdown of job offer 
will find only about 125,000 or so 
really read to start. This, however, 
far in excess of early expectations o 
80,000. 

The mechanics of the registration 
were simple. Mailmen distributed the 
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The plucky merchant marine, strong- 
estlink between the United Nations, 


puts its trust in dependable wires 


and cables of copper for inter- 
communication systems, for engine 
controls, and often for steering. 


— 
iY 


Wire failure would be serious. 
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Equally important to America’s war effort 
is the safeguarding of the power that en- 
ables our shipyards and plants to launch 
better than a ship o day. Here too, depend- 
able wires and cables of copper are used 
a 
for distribution of electrical power... for wire 

The failure would interrupt production, itself. 
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Today ... Anaconda Products are pre-empted 
for the toughest wiring jobs in war produc- 
tion. Anaconda Wire & Cable Company is de- 
voting its production wholeheartedly to our coun- 
try'’s war effort...turning out the most modern 
types of copper wire and cable, each engineered 


to fit the job . . . and doing it seven days a week! 


Meanwhile... Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Research carries on: Working 
with redoubled effort are the research from 
laboratories of the Company ... inves- 
tigating and testing materials and 


This familiar trade-mark 
symbolizes the best ef- 
forts of modern research 


methods ... improving existing products, developing 
new ones. 

The benefits of this intensive program of original 
research today are going into our country’s war 
effort. But when the emergency is ended they will 
be available to industry everywhere...a pool of 
practical information, of product development and 

improvement...even finer wires and 
cables of copper. aze81 


GENERAL OFFICES: 25 Broadway, New York 
CHICAGO OFFICE: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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ond production, 


ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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EXTINCT? 


Here is the Hevea Brasiliensis tree . . . ruler of the world of rubber 
for nearly 30 years . . . best of 490 individual species of rubber pro- 


ducing plants .. . Will it become extinct after this war? 


Neglect and destruction by war are but two of its Nemeses . . . The 
lowly guayule shrub (pronounced gwa-yul’-ee) may someday turn 
our arid Southwest into a vast land of natural rubber—10,000 miles 
nearer home! 


But the blows that will cut deepest will be struck by the sharp wits 
of an army of American technicians driven by Mother Necessity to 
find a way to get along without the rubber tree—/forever, if need be. 


Synthetic rubber is being produced from petroleum—from coke 
by-products—from natural gas—from vegetable alcohol. 


Buna and the older synthetic specialties will one day add up to a 
million tons a year... more than the rubber trees have ever given 
us...and at stabilized prices . . . not $3.06 a pound, as in 1g910— 
nor down to 2% cents a pound, as in 1932. 


There ll be a new million-ton industry in America, and a new 
six hundred thousand acre farm crop—waiting for our boys 
when they come back... It's good to belong to America! 


GOODALL RUBBER COMPANY, Incorporated + Philadelphia 


New York + Boston + Pittsburgh + Chicago + Government 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


WHITEHEAD BROS. RUBBER COMPANY ° inhi Trenton, N. J. 
(Est. 1870)... Manufacturers of Hose, Belting, Packing, Hand- 
made Industrial "Rubber Goods. 


GOODALL | 


RUBBER COMPANY 


72 YEARS OF “KNOW-HOW”"—OUR MOST VALUABLE COMMODITY 
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| for emergencies. 


| volunteer cards to all homes in the 
Detroit area. They were to be filled oy 

and dropped into the mail for the 

USES. Crews of USES tabulators be 

gan at once the giant job of classifying 

and indexing the returns. Later, thor. 

ough check will be made of the card 

to ascertain how many are qualified op 
specific jobs, how many want full-tim 
work and how many want part-time (ty 
date, sampling shows that about 2() 
of those willing to work asked fo: part 
time only). 

_ @ Detroit’s Problem—This wom: in power 
pool is being organized at a tim when 
| Detroit plants are becoming worried 

| about a continued and growing tight 

| labor supply (BW—Jul.11’42,p72). Th 

| situation has especially reflected itself 
in plants which have had to close down 
because of materials or parts shortages 

On reopening, such plants often arc find 
ing it impossible to get back a full force. 

Draft board requirements, with defer. 
ments constantly more difficult to ob- 
tain, also are posing a growing problem 
for personnel officials these days in 
Detroit. Unexpected turnover also is 
being experienced. If hours are too long, 
for example, some workers will quit to 
find places where they don’t have to 
work so hard. And if the hours aren't 
long enough, others are sure to pull up 
stakes and go where they can garner 
more overtime and more pay. 


Beleaguered Cabs 


Their business is good, but 
going gets tougher, what with 
ODT’snew rules and the steadily 
worsening tire headache. 


War restrictions make the going 
tougher and tougher for the rollicking 
taxicab. As in other lines, the limita- 
tions apply at a time when the money 
is rolling in like nobody's business. 
There have been local attempts to bring 
the industry within the bounds of the 
tire and gasoline shortages (BW —Apr. 
18’42,p19) but these have proven inade- 
quate and now Uncle Sam clamps down. 
@ ODT’s Order—Last week the Office 
of Defense Transportation placed all 
the country’s cabs under strict regula- 
tion. Effective Sept. 1, no new taxis can 
enter the business, and cruising 1 
search of fares is abolished. However, 
a driver may pick up passengers on a 
return trip—an exemption that should 
provide a handy excuse for violators. 

Some other prohibitions in the ODT 
order are: no use of taxis by drivers or 
operators for recreation; no use for com- 
mercial deliveries; no excessive speeds; 
no trips more than 10 miles beyond the 
city limits nor more than 35 miles from 
the starting point. There are exceptions 
Though the rulings 
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are nation-wide they are of particular 
interest to New York City, which sup- 

rts 15% to 20% of the country’s cabs. 
In 1928 New York had 28,000 taxis. 


Six months ago there were some 11,700. | 


‘foday 9,000 romp through the streets. 
But if the tire rationing boys of the 
Office of Price Administration get their 
wav, the number will be sliced to 3,000 
by the end of the year. OPA’s out- 
spoken determination to achieve this 
figure brings anguished outcry from all 
who live by the meter. 

‘Taxis rate an “‘S” gasoline card, which 
allows about 100 miles a day and is 
enough to let them get by. But on 
tires taxis have a B listing. This en- 
titles them to no new tires but does 


allow “victory camelback,” made en- | 


tirely from reclaimed rubber, provided 
there is any available. 

e Into the Garage—About June | local 
rationing officials decided to allot 4,000 
of these recapped tires per month to the 


city’s cabs. But supplies were insufh- | 


cient to meet demands, tire requisitions 
had to be refused, and many a gaud\ 
hack crept into the garage to await some 
future reprieve. 

While this was reducing the number 
of cabs, OPA conducted a survey which 
convinced it that 3,000 cabs would take 
care of New York’s essential riders. Dur- 
ing the same period, New York tire 
rationing personnel were treated to some 
discouraging physical aspects of the taxi 
situation. Pedestrians charged that a 
thinning in city trafic had only brought 
out the cowboy tendencies in many 
drivers. It was noted that man afoot 
had to leap as nimbly as ever to avoid 
occasional cabs streaking past at 40 
m.p-h. or better, though recent traffic 
regulations call for 25 m.p.h. in day- 


light and 20 after dark. In addition to | 


the lethal implications of such infrac- 
tions, there was the fact that these 
speeds wreck the carcasses of tires, place 
them beyond retreading possibilities. 
¢In Rebuttal—The industry worries 
plenty about all this. Company execu- 
tives deplore any blanket charge of dan- 
gerous speeding against taxi drivers, 
point out that the fleet operators do 
everything possible to hold their men 
within the legalities. And E. A. Danne- 
mann, head of Parmelee System, re- 
minds the captious that “taxicabs are 
often singled out for criticism because 
they are easily identified by their dis- 
tinctive colors and decorations.” 

Two remedies have been offered by 
the industry. The first involves a volun- 
tary layup of a large percentage of cabs 
now operating; the second suggests the 
use of higher grade truck camelback for 
taxi retreads instead of the victory camel- 
back (of all reclaimed rubber) now be- 
ig used at this time. 
® Industry’s Offer—The New York taxi 
industry, through its United Taxicab 
Council, representing 90% of all opera- 
tors, has offered to take some 33% of 
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ARE DOING THE 
JOB BETTER! 


Airplanes and Parts 
Gliders 
Prefabricated Houses 
Laminated Beams 
Laminated Arches 
Torpedo Boats 
Patrol Boats 
Assault Boats 
Ammunition Boxes 
Etc. 


Send for information about 
possibilities of wood-and-glue 
in your business. 


Rivas 


‘WOOD GLUE 


SHORT-ON-STEEL 
MFG.CO. 


RIORITY-PRESSED FIRMS in hundreds 

of industries are now taking advantage 
of that ‘‘stronger-than-steel’’ combination 
wood and Laucks Glues. 

In case it’s news to you—here are a few 
triumphs of Laucks Glue leadership: speedy 
mosquito boats, minesweepers, mine layers 
built with glue-and-wood-—have behaved 
heroically in action, under fire, under water. 
In cantonments, factories, prefabricated 
housing, giant arches and beams, gluc-and- 
wood have replaced tons of steel. 

To Laucks this present wood-and-glue activity is no 
sudden Hitler-sent bonanza. From our acre of research 
laboratories we have for over 20 years successfully 
brought out new, improved glue formulations for p!) 
wood, furniture, construction, boat building, aircraft. 
I. F. Laucks for years have been the world’s largest pro- 
ducers of water-resistant and waterproof glues. 


Very likely these production allies, Laucks Glues 
and wood, can solve your problems as they are solving 
so many others daily. Write or wire for information 
showing what glue-and-wood can do for you. 


1. F. LAUCKS, INC. 


SEATTLE*—911 Western Ave. LOS ANGELES*—859 E. 60th St. 
CHICAGO—6 N. Michigan Ave. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA.*—Commerce and Brood Sts 
1. F. LAUCKS, Ltd.*—Granville Island, Vancouver, B.C 
*Factories [Also at Lockport, N. Y., Stanbridge, Que.] 


reve, CONSULT 


FOR WAR 


AMERICA’S GLUE HEADQUARTERS 


Resin Glues Casein Glues + Soybean Glues 


its cabs off the streets. They would be 
surrendered to the police and would pre- 
sumably be held for possible emergen- 
cies. Meanwhile, the tires on these cars 
would be taken off and used for the cabs 
remaining in service. Single cab opera- 
tors would agree to run only a single 
10-hour shift daily. This offer has been 
made by the council to the Office of 
Defense ‘Transportation, which is ex- 
pected to talk it over with OPA and 
make a decision within 60 days. 

‘his isn’t as painful to the taxi oper- 
ators as it might appear. ‘Thanks to the 
general war expansiveness and the reduc- 
tion in private motoring, taxi riding is 
way up. The driver who made from $8 
to $9 daily in 1941, is making over $11 
today. Last year the ‘ ‘pie,”” or total daily 
receipts, in New York hit $100,000. 
‘This year the pie runs around $120,000. 
It is pointed out that this much demand 
would remain to be met by a smaller 
number of cabs, that fewer taxis would 
mean each got a larger cut of the pice. 
@ As Arnstein Sees It—It is reported 
that the Terminal System, which has an 
“in” at the big railroad stations, opposes 
the council’s proposal. Head of ‘Termi- 
nal is hardy Dan Amstein of Burma 
Road fame (BW —Sep.27'41,p40). Arm- 
stein and others have recommended 
that the taxi tire supply be stretched by 
use of better camelback. ‘The camelback 
now used in reclaiming adds only 3,000 
to 6,000 miles to the tire. Arnstein 
would substitute for such all-reclaimed 
stock, truck-type camelback which has 
38% crude rubber and will add 6,000 to 
10,000 miles. It is claimed that 1,000 
tires a month retreaded with truck 
camelback will go almost as far as the 
4,000 of inferior camelback now being 
allotted to taxis. 

Proponents hope that this switch 

might prevent a further drastic reduc- 
tion in the number of cabs. The pro- 
posal has been sent to Washington 
where it “is being considered.” 
@In Chicago—The threat of cutting 
New York taxis to 3,000 has an ominous 
sound in Chicago, where Yellow oper- 
ates 1,595 cabs and Checker about 
1,000. They face restrictions, too. On 
July 29, Chicago companies were or- 
dered by Michael F. Mulcahy, local 
OPA director, to cut tire mileage to 
1941 levels or face refusal of recapping. 
He estimated that Checker mileage’ was 
284% ahead of last year and that Yellow 
mileage was up 17%. 

Mulcahy ordered rationing boards to 
refuse recapping certificates for taxi 
tires pending reports to show whether 
the companies were slashing their de- 
mands sufficiently. Hereafter the com- 
panies must file weekly reports to show 
compliance with the restrictions. 

@ Dead Mileage—The Chicago operators 
point out that dead mileage can’t be 
climinated, since a cab is often forced 
to return empty from a long trip. How- 
ever, Yellow announces that it will elim- 
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inate overly-distant calls, including those 
to golf clubs and race tracks. ‘he com- 


panies also are asking for 230 additional 
cab stands in the Loop to bring the 
total to 480. This would provide a one- 
cab parking place for each block and 
reduce cruising. 

In warring Washington, two major 
moves have been made to get more serv- 
ice out of taxis and tires. At the union 


station, dispatchers put several 
going in the same general direct) y jp: 
cach cab before giving it the hich}; 
@ Pickup—The other Washing! py ; 
vice is a pickup system, use of. ’ 
voluntary. When the pickup ca’) + 
aboard its first passenger it dis»la, 
sign indicating its destination. he, 
after others going in the same ¢ 

can board the cab to capacity. 


Late in August Donald M. Nelson 
wrote this letter: 

. | am instructing War Pro- 
duction Drive Headquartets to enter 
your names at the top of the lists of 
all plants formally enlisted in the 
War Production Drive. . . . In recog- 
nition of your achievements I am 
having sent you the largest American 
flag poster surmounting the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Give It Your Best.’ You have.” 
eA New Example—Not to a com- 
pany high in corporate rank did that 
etter go. It found its way to the 
weatherbeaten door of a 30-by-75 
foot frame building at Bay City, 
Mich., where Jake and The Old 
Gent are setting a new example in 
American resourcefulness and_pro- 
ductivity for the nation. 

Jake is J. L. Sparling, 60-year-old 
owner of an obscure machine shop. 
The Old Gent is Percy Fogelsonger, 
until a year or so back a 79-year-old 
wanderer, now Jake’s assistant. 

e A Bit of History—In 1922 Sparling 
had a flourishing contracting busi- 
ness. A misfigured municipal contact 
washed out his prosperous business 
and all his assets. Defeated, he 


opened the little shop to make belts 
and pulleys occasionally needed by 
factories in the Bay City area. 

He eked out a living for 18 years. 
In 1940 he read in the papers about 
the defense program, and he wrote 


War Story: Two Men and a Dog 


the White House and asked what he 


could do. Back came a letter from 
William S. Knudsen, then head of 
the now-defunct National Defense 
Advisory Commission. Knudsen sug- 
gested that Sparling talk to the Mich 
igan Pipe Co., maker of wooden pipc 
for powder mills, chemical plants, 
other war shops. 

eA Job to Do—Sparling was given 
some work—the turning of pipe 
flanges on his 20-year-old lathe. ‘Then 
Skipper got sick. Skipper was Jake’s 
dog. He had no time to nurse it if 
he was to turn out his defense job, so 
he hired The Old Gent to watch his 
animal. The Old Gent brought Skip- 
per back to health in a corner of the 
tittle shop, and watched the lathe 
turn. 

“Just like log birling,” said 
Old Gent, once a lumberjack. 

Jake taught him how to run the 

lathe, bought a second machine, and 
got some work to keep it and The 
Old Gent busy. 
e@ 15 Hours a Day—Every morning a 
truck comes around from the pipe 
company, laden with castings weigh- 
ing up to 650 Ib. apiece. It unloads, 
‘then takes away the finished work 
done the day before. Jake and ‘The 
Old Gent work 15 hours a day, seven 
days a week on their job; they turn 
out some 1,000 finely machined 
pieces a month. 

There are no labor problems be- 
tween employer and employe, who 
are truly better described as semior 
and junior partner—with the ages in 
reverse. When they need living cx 
penses they go down to the pipe 
company and draw what they have 
coming. 

e War Bonds, Too—They spend 
what is necessary and buy war bonds 
with the rest. 


Lhe 
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BACK OF THE DEED 
STANDS THE DOER 


The greatest inventions of the military 
art would remain idle on the drafting 
board were it not for the toiling hands 
of the workers who produce them... 


And the Amphibian Tractors which 
mean victory to landing parties 
against enemy fire would remain an 
inventor's dream were it not for the 
flesh and blood workers, the men and 
women of Food Machinery Corporation's 
Tractor Division, who have won the 
Army- Navy Production Award for their 
loyalty, their efforts and “their outstand- 
ing success in overcoming obstacles.” 


That's why the “E” flag flies over our 
plant—and more, why the “E” badge is 
worn by everyone of our workers. That's 
why, too, men and management at Food 
Machinery regard this Award, not as a 
high spot of achievement, but only as 
the beginning of greater accomplish- 


f ments in actual production. 


We accept with deep appreciation this 
Award and its attendant honor. We shall fly 
it proudly as an emblem of work well done 
—and as a perpetual reminder and challenge 
to do more and do it better. 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


The Week’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities, price control, and 
transportation. 


@ Rubber—Tightening its control over 
civilian use, WPB hereafter will permit 
consumption of crude rubber, latex, re- 
claimed rubber, and. scrap rubber only 
on specific allocations under a revision 
canceling allowances formerly made for 
some products according to previous 
consumption. Civilian products are re- 
classified, some prohibited, under the 
ruling and use for war orders is re- 
stricted. ‘To encourage operation of 
reclaiming plants at full capacity in 
anticipation of heavy demands next 
year, limitation on inventories is re- 
laxed to permit reclaimers as well as 
consumers to stockpile reclaimed rub- 
ber. (M-15-b.) 

Issued at the same time are specifica- 
tions governing manufacture of camel- 
back and capping stock, and revision of 
those governing the manufacture of tire 
compounds, tires and casings, and tire 
tubes for passenger cars, trucks and agri- 
cultural implements. (Amendment 14 
to M-15-b-1.) 

Elastic fabric, rubber yarn, and elastic 
thread may not be processed except to 
fill orders or contracts with the Army, 
Navy, or specified government agencies, 
or for use in a limited list of essential 
health and industrial articles. Present 
stocks are either frozen. or restricted. 
(Amendments to M-124, M-174.) 

OPA has announced maximum man- 
ufacturer’s prices for new types of 
waterproof rubber footwear permitted 
by WPB to replace other kinds having 
larger crude rubber content. (Amend- 
ment 2 to Regulation 32.) 


e@ Cold Weather Commodities—Ceiling 
prices for a specified list of fall and win- 
ter seasonal items covering apparel, ap- 
pliances, sporting goods, and toys may 
be established’ under a special OPA 
formula which enables retailers or 
wholesalers who find it impractical or 
impossible to determine maximums 
under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation to bring these prices in line 
with the general level. The method for 
pricing these articles—including ear 
muffs, leather jackets, snow shovels, 
and Halloween novelties—provides that 
prices be determined according to either 
average or current cost, whichever is 
lower, plus “initial percentage markup” 
taken during the last six months of 
1941. (Regulation 210.) 
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Retail prices for footballs, basket- 
balls, and certain other fall season sport- 
ing goods will be substantially reduced 
under agreements by four manufac- 
turers to rescind part of their price 
increases. Other manufacturers are ex- 
pected to bring prices into line with 
these reductions which OPA estimates 
will save consumers about $150,000, or 
10% of current retail prices. 


e Trucking—To replace vehicles with- 
drawn from the civilian stockpile since 
July 1 by the Army, Navy, and Lend- 
Lease Administration, authority for 
manufacture of 4,000 heavy trucks has 
been granted 15 producers. Production 
is scheduled as AA-4, and trucks must 
be held for rationing under M-100. 
(L-1-h.) 


@ Services—Laundries, dry cleaners, shoe 
repair shops, and all others engaged in 
any of the 61 groups covered by the 


service price regulation are required by 


OPA to comply with the following: 
(1) Charge no more than they did in 
March, 1942, or no more than March 


offering price for services not actual 
sold in March; (2) keep all ‘ccorg 
showing prices charged during \{arch 
(3) prepare a list of March prices; (4 
give sales slips and ee aS TCquired 


by the regulation. (Regulation 1:5.) 

Raw materials for commercia! Jay. 
dry and dry cleaning equipment wl! jy 
impossible to obtain for the duration of 
the war, but with careful use anc jyd. 
cious allocation of existing equipment 
WPB says there will be enough to 20 
around. (Announced policy of Service; 
Branch.) 


e@ Food—OPA has given retailers ang 
wholesalers of the 1942 frozen fry} 
berry, and vegetable pack a regulation 
allowing them to pass on to consume: 
the exact amount—and no more-} 
which packers’ maximum prices wer 
raised to take account of raw material 
and other cost increases since last yea 
Estimates of ‘“‘cents-per-package” jn. 
crease are as yet inaccurate, but it js 
expected to average about 15%. Regula. 
tion 212.) 

Packers of frozen fruits, vegetables, 
and berries must furnish wholesale dis- 
tributors with statements giving the 
exact amount of the permitted increase 
over March ceiling prices which whole. 


FLAG WINNERS 


Airtemp Division, 


Goodyear Tire and 


New Britain Machine Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 


Chrysler Corp., 
Dayton, O. 
Aluminum Industries, Inc., 
Cincinnati, O. 
Armstrong Brothers 
Tool Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York, N. Y. 
Diamond T Motor Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Federal Manufacturing and 
Engineering Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gadsden Ordnance Plant, 
Gadsden, Ala. 
General Motors Corp., (Frigi- 
daire Ordnance Plant), 
Dayton, O. 
General Motors Corp. 
(Saginaw Gear Division), 
Saginaw, Mich. 


(Earlier winners of the Army-Navy award for excellence 


Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 


Hammermill Paper Co., 
Erie, Pa. 


International Harvester Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


International Resistance Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Kilgore Manufacturing Co., 
Tipp City, O. 

Kingston Products Corp., 
Kokomo, Ind. 

Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


National Broach and 
Machine Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


National Tube Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 


previous issues of Business Week.) 


Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sundstrand Machine 
Tool Co., 


Rockford, III. 


United Wallpaper Factorics, 
Inc., 


Chicago, II]. 


Veeder-Root, Inc., 
Hartford, Conn. 


Walter H. Eagan Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


William R. Bootz Manutac- 
turing Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corp., 
Holyoke, Mass. 


in production will be found in 
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Today, our entire production of FIRE CHIEF Finished Canvas—many m 
of yards—is mobilized for Victory. 


Meeting every requirement for permanent fire, water, weather and mi 
resistance, FIRE CHIEF also provides the exact fast color required, inexpensiv« 
remains pliable at temperatures as low as 40° below zero; actually increa 
a the working strength and life of the fabric, permitting lighter weights to be 
- DUCK ee than formerly without sacrificing strength and durability. 


BALTIMORE These outstanding qualities—spectacularly demonstrated in the national e 


gency—will have far-reaching significance to Industry when business re! 


Since 1800 (through six wars), 
the HOOPER name has symbol- 


ized highest quality in Cotton 
pe and other heavy cotton WM. E. HOOPER & SONS co. 
abrics, paper mill Dryer Felts, 
Filter Cloth, rope and sash cord. New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 


Mills: WOODBERRY, RALTIMORE,MD. 


THE ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL CANVAS 
FINISH THAT IS FIRE-, WATER-, 
WEATHER- AND MILDEW-RESISTANT. 


to normal. 


salers are permitted to take. (Amend- 
ment 1] to Regulation 207.) 

Canners selling standard grade peas 
and tomatoes to the commercial trade at 
Department of Agriculture support lev- 
cls may not add charges for brokerage or 
other services. (Interpretation of Regu- 
lation 152.) 

California sardine canners who had 
abnormally high March ceilings will roll 
back prices under an OPA order de- 
signed to relieve the squeeze on whole- 
sale distributors. Supplanting previous 
control of GMPR, the action is timed 
to meet the opening of the 1942 pil- 
chard catch. (Regulation 209.) 

Sales of canned boned chicken and 
turkey, dried fruits (apples, apricots, 
raisins, peaches, and pears), and dehy- 
drated vegetables to agencies of the 
U.S. government are exempt from 
GMPR. (Amendments 6, 7, 8 to Re- 
vised Supplementary Regulation 4.) 

Maximum charge for loading peanuts 
in and out of warehouses operating 
under contracts with agencies desig- 
nated by the Agricultural Marketing 
Association is increased by OPA from 
50¢ to 75¢ a ton. The adjustment, first 
since 1937, largely represents increased 
labor costs not adequately reflected in 
March prices. (Amendment 9 to Sup- 
plementary Regulation 14.) 


e Apparel—Trade associations or other 
agents may act for manufacturers or 
wholesalers in fulfilling the retail noti- 
fication requirements of four OPA ap- 
parel regulations requiring that excerpts 
from the text of the pertinent regula- 
tion be enclosed with each first 
shipment to a retailer. In allowing dele- 
gation of this function, however, OPA 
emphasized that legal responsibility for 
providing information still rests upon 
the person delivering the garments. 
(Regulations 153, 177, 178, 208.) 

Reports required of manufacturers of 
women’s, misses’ and children’s outer- 
wear are postponed until Sept. 15. 
(Amendment to Regulation 153.) 

To give garments made in the home 
approximately the same length, sweep, 
and sleeve circumference as those avail- 
able in stores, WPB has brought paper 
patterns used by women in making 
dresses and other apparel under meas- 
urement restrictions already applying to 
ready-made garments. (L-153.) 

The men’s and boys’ tailored cloth- 
ing price regulation covers only gar- 
ments specifically listed, according to an 
OPA amendment excluding from the 
“tailored clothing” regulation garments 
made from all-cotton corduroys, denims, 
coverts, jeans, drills, cottonades, whip- 
cords, moleskins, poplins, and twills be- 
cause clothing made from these is priced 
under other regulations. (Amendment 
1 to Regulation 177.) 

Use of wool in lounging robes for 
men and boys is prohibited except from 
fabrics in manufacturers’ possession 
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before Aug. 29. Garments made from 
these stocks must comply with specifica- 
tions of the order. (L-130.) 

Additional methods of establishing 
ceiling prices for women’s fur garments 
under conditions not specified in the 
original regulation have been issued for 
retailers, wholesalers, and manufac- 
turers. Also fur hats are brought under 
the pricing regulations. (Amendment | 
to Regulation 178.) 


@ Textiles—Analysis of reports from 
manufacturers revealed addition of 
“cost of selling” as one of the errors in 
determining maximum prices for new 
woolen and worsted apparel fabrics. 
OPA points out that this is prohibited 
since the ceiling formula has covered 
this item of cost. (Regulation 163.) 

Shearlings are no longer exempt from 
terms of the General Imports Order. 
Thus imports are prohibited except 
under specific authorization by the Di- 
rector General for Operations of WPB. 
(Amendment | to M-63-b.) 

Rayon bedspread fabrics are removed 
from the scope of the rayon grey goods 
schedule and placed under the regula- 
tion applying to woven decorative fab- 
rics. (Amendment 2 to Regulation 39; 
Amendment 3 to Schedule 23.) 


@ Metals—Maximum delivered prices 
have been set for new low-alloy emer- 
gency steels developed to conserve 
molybdenum, nickel, and chrome when 
sold in less-than-carload quantity at the 
warehouse and jobber level. These 
prices reflect approximately the same 
percentage markup over cost of mate- 
rial customary for other types of alloy 
steel. Other revisions include prices of 
pipe in western states, and heavy gauge 
boiler and pressure tubes. (Amendment 
7 to Revised Price Schedule 49.) 

To save 1,200 tons of copper annu- 
ally, WPB prohibits use of the metal or 
its alloys to manufacture parts for 
fuses, other than current-carrying parts 
after Sept. 9, and assembly of such parts 
is forbidden after Sept. 24. Sales are 
restricted to sales to other manufac- 
turers or on A-10 or higher preference 
ratings. (L-161.) 


@ Silver—Sellers of semifabricated silver 
products are authorized by OPA to pass 
on to customers increased costs of 
newly mined domestic silver at 71.11¢ 
per oz. (BW—Aug.8’42,p8) over im- 
ported silver at 35g¢. (Amendment 12 
to Supplementary Regulation 14 of 
CMPR} 


e Transport—Trucks classified as com- 
mon carriers of property may not be 
operated over any route or combination 
of routes which exceeds the most direct 
highway route by 10% except under 
specified conditions. (Amendment | to 
General Order ODT 3, revised.) 

To facilitate transportation of freight 


by barge, ODT has suspended :ya;; 
mum loading provisions as they pp), 
to certain movements of freight i: cop 
nection with water traffic. (Susp¢ isio, 
Order ODT 18-1.) 


@ Fuel—Delivery of manufacture: (; 
tificial) gas, the demand for whic) }, 
been substantially affected by the , 

shortage, is restricted by WPB in 
order designed to cope with gas shor 
ages expected this winter. The regul 
tion is a companion to that issued as 
winter for natural and mixed 
Nonresidential users who have not o 
erated gas-fired equipment previous) 
are not entitled to deliveries unless |; 
capacity is less than 150 cu. ft. per hr, 
or (b) equipment replaces existing ga: 
fuel of same or greater capacity, or 

WPB grants special approval. Fo; 
space heating, equipment must (a) hay: 
been installed or converted prior to 
Sept. 1, or (b) replace gas-fuel equip. 
ment of the same or greater capacity, or 
(c) have been specified in a construc 
tion contract for a new building the 
foundation of which was completed 
prior to Sept. 1. 


e Newsprint-WPB urges __ publishers 
who did not: acquire large stocks « 
newsprint during the off-peak transpor 
tation season to do so before Sept. + 
when the relaxed inventory restrictions 
on newsprint, paper, and paper products 
expire. (Priorities Regulation 1.) 


@ Bicycles—September quota for nev 
adult bicycles is the same as that fo: 
August—90,000. OPA allots bicycle: 
monthly by states, and unused quotas 
like those of tires and automobiles, ¢: 
not carry over from one month to the 
next. State reserves held back for ad- 
justment demands total 30,000. 

OPA points out that sales of used 
bicvcles come under GMPR ceilings 
and that bicycle inner tubes cannot be 
sold separately from casings if both 
were sold only as a unit in March. 


e Sugar—If 64¢ per Ib. is higher than 
the March ceiling price under which 
they have been operating previously, 
retailers in ten North Atlantic seaboard 
states (Maine, New Hampshire, Ver 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania, Delaware) may use it 4s 
an alternative maximum. The adjust: 
ment will not raise the general level of 
sugar prices to the consumer since some 
44% of the retailers already were selling 
at 64¢ during March, and 50% more 
were selling at 7¢ or more. (Amend: 
ment 10 to Supplementary Regulation 
14.) 

Minor changes in the direct con- 
sumption sugars price schedule bring it 
into closer conformity with GMPR. 
(Amendment 3 to Revised Price Sched- 
ule 60.) 
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Materials—and Their Scarcity Ratings 


The latest revision of the War Production Board’s report 
on the relative scarcity of raw materials (BW—May2’42, 
p24), demonstrates the growing tightness of the situation. 
Materials in Groups I and II are reserved largely for war 
use, will be available only for the most vital civilian neces- 
sities; while those in Group III are still sufficiently abun- 


Group I: Materials of which the supplies are inadequate for war and most essential uses. 


* Acrylonitrile 


I 

Aeohot (lauryl) 
Alloy iron 
* Alloy and shell steel 
Alumina (for metal) 
*Aluminum 
Aluminum pigments 
Aluminum trihydrate and 

derivatives 
Ammonia and derivatives 
Ammonium cyanamide 
Ammonium sulphate 
Anthraquinone derivatives 
Arsenic trioxide 
Asbestos (long fiber) 
Balsa wood 


Bauxite (low silica) 
Benzol and derivatives 
Bleaching powder 
*Brass 

*Bronze 

Burlap 

*Butadiene 


Group II: Essential materials, supplies of which are not so limited as those 


Acetic acid 

Acetic anhydride 

Acetone 

Acrylic acid and acrylates 

Albumin (blood) 

Alcohol (amyl, ethyl 
methyl) 

Alkyd resins 

Alpha bellulose (wood 
pulp) 

Aluminum chemicals 

Aluminum oxide abrasives 

Aniline and derivatives 

Antimony 

Atebrine (for quinine) 

Beryllium-copper 

Bismuth 

Bromine 

Butyl acetates 

Cadmium pigments 

Calcium 

Calcium-silicon 


Butyl alcohol 

Cadmium 

Calcium cyanamide and 
derivatives 

Calcium hypochlorite 

Carbon black 

Chlorosulphonic acid 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Cobalt chemicals 

*Copper 

Copper chemicals 

*Copra 

Corundum 

Cotton (chemical pulp, 
duck, *linters, raw long 
staple) 

*Cresols 

Diamond dies, fine sizes 

Diphenylamine 

Down 

Feathers (goose and duck 
up to 4”) 

Gasoline (aviation) 


Cellophane 

Cellulose nitrate, acetate 

Chlorates and perchlo- 
tates 

Chlorinated hydrocarbons 
(solvents and waxes) 

Chlorine 

Chrome pigments 

Chromium chemicals 

Citric acid 

Cohune nuts and kernels 

Coke (petroleum) 

Columbium 

Cork 

Cotton seed 

Cryolite 

Diamonds (industrial) 

Esters 

Ester gum 

Ferrosilicon 

Ferrotitanium 

Flax 


Glycerol 
Graphite (crucible grade) 


Hemp (agave fibre, hen- 
equen, *Manila fiber, 
cordage, seed, sisal) 

Iridium 

Iron oxide (yellow hy- 
drated) 

Jute 

Kapok 

Kyanite 

Lithium 

Lithium chemicals 

Lumber (all structural 
grades) 

*Magnesium 

Mannitol 

Methyl methacrylate 
sheets 

Mica (block condenser 
film) 

*Molybdenum 

Naphthalene and deriva- 
tives 


Formaldehyde 

Glues (animal and 
vegetable) 

Glycol 

Hairs (horse tail and 
mane) 

Halogenated hydrocarbon 
refrigerants 

Hides 

lodine 

Iron (gray cast, malleable, 
Pig) 

Isopropanol 

Ketones 

Lactic acid and lactates 

Leather 

Lumber (selected grades) 

Magnesite 

Maleic acid and an- 
hydride 

Manganese chloride 

Mercury 


Naphthenic acids and de- 
rivatives 

*Nickel and alloys 

Nitric acid 

Nylon 

Oils (cashew nut shell, 
*coconut, oiticicia, 
palm kernel, rapeseed, 
sperm, *tung) 

Pentarythritol 

Perchloric acid 

*Phenol and derivatives 

Phenol-formaldehyde 

Phosphates (tricresyl, tri- 
phenyl) 

Phthalic anhydride and 
derivatives 

Pig or hog bristles 

Polystyrene 

Polyvinyl chloride 

Pyrethrum 

Quartz crystals 

Quinine 

Rayon, high tenacity 


in Group I. 
Mercury pigments 
Methyl methacrylate 
powder 
Molasses 
Molybdenum chemicals 
Natural gas 
Natural resins (exc. rosin) 
neatsfoot, palm, pine) 
Nickel chemicals 
Oils (babassu, castor, fish 
liver, fish, linseed, 
neatsfoot, palm, pine) 
Paraffin 
Phosphorus 
Phosphorus oxychloride 
Phosphorus pentoxide 
Platinum 
Potassium permanganate 
Rayon filament 
Refractories 


sillimanite) 


(andalusite, 
dumortierite, kyanite, 


dant in most cases to be used as substitutes. In general, 
this latest revision shows an increase in the number of 
items listed. Some materials such as atabrine, bismuth, 
celophane, iodine, and silver became tighter since the last 
list was published; others, such as borax, camphor, and 
lead, loosened up. Here is the latest revision of the list: 


Rhodium 

Rotenone 

Rubber (*chlorinated, 
*crude, “latex, *r 
claimed, *synthetic 

Shearlings 

*Shellacs 

Silica gel 

Silk (*raw, noils and 
waste, *garnetted re 
claimed) 

Sodium nitrate 

Sorbitol 

Spodumene 

Steel (*plates, *structural 
and piling, *wire rope, 
*block and terne plate, 
*seamless tubing, *tin 
plate, “stainless stecl, 
sheets and strip, wire 
products, rails and rein 
forcing, semi-finished 
and forgings, tool and 
steel bars, pipe) 


Ruthenium 
Rutile 
Silicomanganese 
Silicon and alloys 
Silicon carbides 
Silver 
Spiegeleisen 
Strontium 
Tanning materials 
Tetracthyl lead 
Urea-formaldehyde 
Vinyl plastics and 
resins 
Vinylidine chloride plas 
tics 
Vitamin “A” products 
Vulcanized fiber 
Wool 
Xvlol 
Zirconium 
and alloys 


Group III: Materials of which the supplies are adequate for all appropriate types of present demands including use as substitutes. 


Aluminum sulphate 
(comm.) 

Asbestos (short fiber) 

Asphalt 

Barium carbonate 

Bauxite, low grade 

Bentonite 

Brick 

Borax and boric acid 

Camphor 

Carbon black (not 
furnace) 

Casein 

Caustic soda 

Cement (portland) 

Ceramics 

Charcoal 

Chromic acid for plating 

Clay (common) 

Coal and coke 

Coal tar pitch 


Concrete (plain) 

Corn stalks 

Cotton (raw to 13”) 

Diatomite 

Emery 

Feldspar 

Felt, hair 

Ferroboron 

Ferromanganese 

Fibreboard 

Flint 

Gilsonite 

Glass 

Gold 

Gypsum and products 

Hair (cattle, calf and 
goat) 

Iimenite 

Indium 

Lead 

Lead pigments 


Materials marked (*) are in the most critical category. 


Lignin (extender for 
plastics and linoleum 
paste) 

Lime 

Lithopone 


Lumber and millwork 
(low common grades) 

Mica (exc. block) 

Mineral wool 

Muriatic acid 

Nicotine sulphate 

Oils (cottonseed, pea- 
nut, soybean, sun- 
flower seed) 

Osmium 

Palladium 

Paper 

Paperboard 

Petroleum products (crude 
oil, gasoline (exc. avi- 
ation) lubricating oils) 


Plywood (unrestricted 
binder) 

Pottery 

Rosin and derivatives 
(exc. esther gum) 

Salt 

Silica sand 

Soda ash 

Sodium 

Sodium silicates 

Sodium silicofluoride 

Sodium sulphide 

Soybeans (protein) 

Starch (domestic) 

Stone (granite, limestone, 
marble, soapstone, slate) 

Straw 

Sulphur 

Tile 

Titanium pigments 

Tripoli 


Turpentine 

Vermiculite 

Wallboard 

Wood products (sawdust, 
wood fiber, wood flour, 
wood pulp—exc. IT) 

Sulphur chlorides 

Talc (steatite) 

*Tantalum 

Teak 

*Tin 

*Toluol and derivatives 

*Tung oil 

*Tungsten 

*Tungsten carbide 

Urea 

*Vanadium 

Wrought iron 

Zinc 

Zinc oxide (French) 
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War Heads Into Next Big Crisis 


Axis continues to strike major blows according to the 
blueprint of world conquest, but end of conflict’s third year finds 
United Nations more hopeful—and growing stronger. 


Ihe next great crisis of this war is 
approaching rapidly. 

In Europe, onsurging Nazi divisions 
have reached the Volga; and the oil of 
the Caucasus—plunder which will give 
Hitler vast new strength for an attack 
on Iraq, Iran, even India—is within easy 
bombing range of Axis planes. 

In Africa, Rommel has launched the 
great showdown attack for Alexandria, 
and control of Suez and the entire Medi- 
terrancan. It’s the logical counterpart 
of the great Nazi drive in Russia, for it 
creates a pincer on the Middle East. 


Withdrawals From China 


And in the Far East, Japan is with- 
drawing planes and men from Cen- 
tral China—not because reinforced and 
newly-equipped Chinese armies have be- 
come more than a match for the Japa- 
nese, but because ‘Tokyo's timetable of 
conquest calls for big-scale operations on 
some new front. It may be India, but 
strategists believe it is more likely to be 
Siberia. And they know that—wherever 
it is—it is all part of a vast, shrewdly- 
coordinated Axis gamble to break the 
power of Britain and the United States. 

There is no longer any clement of 
surprise in these major Axis moves, 
Hitler's bold attack on Russia more than 
a year ago foreshadowed the present 
showdown for the Middle East. Nip- 
pon’s brash thrust at Pearl Harbor and 
carefully executed conquest of south- 
eastern Asia filled in the details of the 
global scheme of coordinated action 
worked out by Berlin and ‘Tokyo. 


All a Part of the Blueprint 


Every development of the last two 
months fits into this Axis blueprint. 

Rommel’s surprise attack on the des- 
ert gave him ‘Tobruk and Matruk, and 
established his front line less than 65 
miles from Alexandria. ‘Then came two 
months of careful reinforcing, fresh plan- 
ning, and conditioning of his men for 
this week’s all-out thrust to drive Britain 
from Egypt and establish Germany as 
controller of the Mediterranean. 

The delayed German drive in the 
Ukraine was a bold gamble with time 
and weather, but it has succeeded as far 
as it has gone. Overwhelming Nazi 
forces, with masses of the best equip- 
ment the Reich can produce, are gam- 
bling everything on taking the Caucasus 
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oil fields in the two months of good 
weather that remains this season. ‘lhey 
know that Russia can wage no major 
eastern front attack on them for long 
when it is deprived of Baku oil and Cau- 
casus food. 

The Soviet Union in the last three 
months has revealed what the loss of its 
great industrial centers in the Ukraine 
has meant in shortages of tanks, guns, 


‘ and munitions. Hitler is gambling every- 


thing now to grab the region which, 
next to the lost Ukraine, is Russia’s 
most yaluable supplier. If he fails to 
get it before cold weather sets in, he 
has missed his last opportunity for by 
next spring he knows he must meet the 
full brunt of a carefully planned, might- 
ily armed United Nations attack in 
western Europe. 

Japan’s moves also have followed a 
pattern. The United Nations victory 
in the Solomon Islands has inevitably 
put a crimp in swashbuckling Nipponese 
dreams of ever-expanding conquests, but 
it has not altered Tokyo's main_pro- 
gram nor importantly shifted the time- 


SLACK TIME PARKING 


Buses which are dispatched to oper- 
ate during peak periods of traffic in 
London no longer are returned to 
their garages during the midday slack 


table. Not for another year could the 
United Nations launch from Australia 
any sustained major attack on the 1pa- 
nese flank. In the meantime, each ney 
advance in the Aleutians strengthens 
Tokyo's bulwark against Americai aid 
to Russia and ultimate attack on ‘I kyo 
And Moscow’s Caucasian crisis 0} the 
next few weeks may provide Japan with 
the comparative advantage for which 
it has been waiting before attacking 
Vladivostok and Russia’s Far East. ~ 

Despite the ominous onrush of the 
Axis program, knowledgeable obscryers 
in the United Nations were not de. 
spondent as they noted the passing of 
the third anniversary of the war this 
week. They knew as long as last spring 
that this would be the decisive year of 
this war, that the Axis almost ineyj- 
tably would continue to hold the initia- 
tive throughout the year. 


Signs of Allied Strength 


Their modest optimism is based on 
little signs like the bold Dieppe raid, 
victory in the Solomons, the drop in 
submarine sinkings, and the mounting 
flood of production in the United States 
which indicate that soon, the United 
Nations will—for the first time in this 
war—face the Axis without being over- 
whelmingly outmatched in both men 
and equipment. 

The critical campaigns just now get- 
ting under way will not end this war, 
but on their outcome depends the length 
of the war and the cost—in men and 
equipment—of winning it. This is the 
basis on which the news of the next two 
months should be appraised. 


hours. To conserve petrol, oil, and 
tubber, at least 250 buses—many of 
them lined up along the Thames ['m- 
bankment—are parked each day on 
streets which are far from crowded 
with moving traffic. 
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One of 46 different types and sizes of Milwauke: 


Milling Machines serving industry. 


CUSTOM-BUILT METHODS MOBILIZED FOR WAR... 


7 ) IRPLANES—trucks—ships 

wg A — guns — all these and 
other equipment for war are 
made on machine tools, the 
complex, precision machines 
which cut, drill, mill and 
machine metal. 


Previously several months 
vere required to build certain machine tools 
~ by handicraft workshop methods. They 
had not been produced in quantity and kept 
ready for sale as a standardized unit like 
automobiles or radios. Then in a compara- 
ively short period of time the machine tool 
industry adapted its custom-built methods 
‘o mass production — produced thousands 
upon thousands of the machine tools urgently 
needed by the metal-working plants of the 


country to keep pace with their heavy pro- 
duction schedules. 


Not only has the industry greatly increased 
its output, it has also improved the design, 
accuracy and capacity of its products — 
keeping step with every demand for pre- 
cision performance. 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation was among 
the first in the industry to mobilize for mass 
production — with a carefully coordinated 
production system, expansion of plant and 
personnel, the establishment and working of 
a practical and effective plan to utilize the 
manufacturing capacity of scores of sub- 
contractors. Production is being maintained 
at a pace which shatters all previous concepts 
of machine tool building ...in terms of both 
quantity of machines and their performance. 


>» U.S. A. 


MACHINE 
TOOLS 


Expert piping services by 
Grinnell simplify and speed up 
war-plant expansions. 


Whenever piping plays a part in plans to 
improve or increase wartime production, 
Grinnell’s experience and facilities can help 
you “by 


pass”’ needless delays and exacting 


de tail work. 


All you do is “give the plans to Grinnell” 


Grinnell does the rest . . . after interpreting 
the requirements, complete underwriter- 


approved sub-assemblies like the one shown 


here are prefabricated in minimum time and 
delivered ready for fast installation. 

Today, Grinnell has stepped up its facilities 
““When- 


ever piping is involved”, call on Grinnell for 


to handle war requirements faster. 


pipe prefabrication; automatic sprinkler fire 
protection; cast iron, malleable iron or weld- 
ing fittings; pipe hangers; heating specialties; 
or humidification systems. 

Write for specific information on these 
services. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 


Offices, Providence, R. I. Branch offices in 


principal cities of United States and Canada, 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING 1S INVOLVED 


Grinnell Company, Inc. * Grinnell Company of the Pacific * Grinnell Company of Canada, Ltd. 
General Fire Extinguisher Company * American Moistening Company 
Columbia Malleable Castings Corporation * The Ontario Malleable Iron Company, Ltd. 


Slow Neighbor 


Ottawa accumulates woe; 
as U.S. dallies over controls op 
wages and prices; Canada feel; 


| others- 


| were 
| they 


the pinch of beef. 


OTTAWA—Canada is now 
Washington for a showdown 
anti-inflation program. 

So far, the Dominion has con 
served as a guinea pig for each 
flation control experiment. Ott 
a ceiling on wages nearly a yea 
introduced nationwide price cot 
December; and it has already 
mented with government-impos¢ 
ardization of products and wit 
elimination of cross-hauling. 

@ Discrepancies in Prices—But \ 
ington has been so slow in a 
some of the measures and ha 
completely to face a 
such as wage ceilings—that 
beginning to run into t 


showdo 


ada is 


| With business in the two countric 


creasingly integrated, Canadians ai 


| fronted with the problem of 
| prices in the United States where t 


are no wage ceilings and wherc 
not frozen until, in many 
had advanced considerably 
Canadian levels. 


— 


It was no secret in Ottawa this w 


Donald Gordon, the Dom 


CZal, 


that 
price 


spent last week in Wa 


ington at the invitation of United Stat 


ofhcials and that he told them | 


that unless the United States was | 
pared to introduce more rigid conti 


and quickly, the security of ( 


entire price contro] program would 


threatened. 


e Testing for Washington—Ottawa | 


provided Washington with valuab 
oratory 
bated in 
amples of this are on the screen now 


tests of theories still being 
the United States. ‘I'wo 


( 


the effect of excluding farm product 


from price control at the producer | 


a 


CVA 


and (2) the backfire that can come f1 


the introduction of 


taxes with collection at the source 


inflation measures would not wo 
less they applied to farm products 
wages, Gordon—out of his own 


firmation needed. 

@ Just One Example—There ar 
prices for Canadian cattle: (1) the 
mestic price, and (2) the export 


drastically hig! 


When Leon Henderson stated, at ! 


press conference with Gordon, that a1 


Litt 


| experience—could have supplied any ¢ 


Hy, 


u 


The domestic price is the pegged pr 


and applies to all cattle sold with 
country. 
But Canadians have been in the ! 


| of selling cattle to the United Stat 
| to the limit of a quota established 
} Canadian-United States reciprocal 
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pact. Beef prices in the United States | 


are higher than in Canada so there has 
been a rush to sell south of the border. 
This resulted in an acute beef shortage 
in the Canadian market which was felt 
as long ago as last spring. 

e Export Ban Loses— Three months ago, 
Gordon proposed to lick the beef short- 
age and maintain his beef price ceiling 
by banning cattle exports, but Minister 


of Agriculture James Gardiner—speak- | 
ing for a powerful farm bloc—success- | 


fully bucked the plan. 


As a compromise, Gordon set up the 


Wartime Food Corp., ordered it to buy | 


all of the cattle normally exported under 
the quota and to pay farmers the export 


S quTUALS 


We are in a war of machinery! 
Tanks, planes and guns, ships, 
submarines and motors, ammuni- 
tion and supplies are required in 
quantities almost impossible to 


comprehend. For every man in 
armed forces, it is said that 18 are necessary to pro- 
duce the equipment to keep him there. Never let it 
be said that essential war materials produced in your 
ers for domestic requirements at a loss | plant were delayed because of accident. Employers 
of 24¢ a lb., which was absorbed by the | Mutual safety engineers can assist you in establish- 
government. | ing and maintaining such a record. It is a part of 
¢ Domestic Market Short—But as soon our compensation insurance service. 


as WFC had completed its purchases 
Exnployers Mutat 


of export beef, cattlemen withdrew from 
the market. Almost no cattle have been 

LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


offered for domestic sale in the last few 
OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


price plus the foreign exchange profit 

that would normally accrue on the deal. | 
WFC bought the bulk of 51,700 cattle | 
cligible for export under the third-quar- | 
ter ~~ and turned them over to pack- | 


weeks, all cattlemen shrewdly feeding 
until the next export quota quarter 
comes along on Oct. 1. 

The compromise has been a complete 
failure. All beef from cattle diverted | 
from export at subsidy prices has to be 
held for government orders for the 
armed forces and war plant needs, with 
the result that civilians face a more | 
severe beef shortage than ever. 
@ Possible Solutions—Three alternatives 
face the harassed Ottawa officials: 

(1) They can let Canada be beef- 
hungry until the end of the grass season 
forces at least a part of the cattlemen | 
to market their herds. 

(2) They can embargo exports of 
cattle for the duration. 

(3) They can lift the price ceiling on | 
beef. 
¢ Tough Spot for Gordon—Unless he 
surrenders and takes the third choice, | 
Gordon will have to go into the ring 
again with the farm bloc. 

Ottawa’s experiment with drastically 
higher taxes, however, is producing an 
even more serious headache for the ad- 
ministration, but the trouble is due to | 
the fact that these new taxes are being 
collected at the source more than to * AFTER VICTORY 


the fact that they have been drastically B« easy sie-agr-plavetacagnitiactrane- haputeal 
lncssainl : taining today’s all-out war production drive to assure EE 
: a decisive victory, we can do much to provide for the 
oe asia , 
Ban on Separate Returns—The new future economic welfare of the men on the firing line and i 5 aia 


tax program ran into trouble as soon as npg 

, P 8 on the production line. We consider this American indus- (Below) A few of the 

it was announced a few weeks ag°. One try’s prime obligation to democracy. We will be h pens he agen Aap 
°° ee e ° w sion - ¢ parts 

of the original provisions of the new bill | eh. 6 y : “PPy eng ie lgg o 


° to di ” : * that help “Keep ‘em 
es ial Meeteniie cel tetees coal uc | o discuss the post-war phase of this effort at any time. 


Flying and Fighting.” 
longer file separate returns. Four days of 
cemonstrations by indignant working 
Wives in government offices and factories 
were enough to convince the Finance 
Minister Isley that the scheme was an 
unwise one. In the face of a labor short- | 
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age that is rapidly becoming acute in the 
Dominion, there was nothing to do but 
withdraw it. 

e Now the Withholding Tax—Now 
Dominion tax authorities have run into 
two new problems: (1) Workers are re- 
acting almost as violently against the 
deduction of taxes from their regular pay 
envelopes as the women had reacted 
against the original plan to force joint in- 
come tax returns; (2) indignant tax- 
payers, confronted abruptly with deduc- 
tions from their weekly pay envelopes, 
have begun to cancel their agreements 
to buy war savings certificates and are 
flooding the market with their war 
bonds. 

lhe Finance Minister spent last week 
and this at war plants talking like a 
Dutch uncle to workers in an effort to 
prevent any interruption to war produc- 
tion when the first monthly tax deduc- 
tions are made from pay envelopes this 
month. 

At the same time, Ilsley’s National 
War Finance Committee is broadcast- 
ing to Canadian holders of war bonds 
through full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments: “Don’t be a welsher.” The ad- 
vertisement carries a reassuring line: 
“Only a few people will be interested in 
this advertisement” but the size of the 
space purchased to carry the message to 
the public suggests that the advertisers 
themselves are not convinced of that. 


Newsprint Pool 


Need for power and for 
labor in war industry causes 
Canada to weigh concentration 
and over-all limit at 75%. 


OTTAWA—One of Canada’s biggest 
wartime industrial pools—and one that 
is especially important to hundreds of 
newspapers in the United States—will 
soon be formed if present plans go 
through. 

e To Aid War Effort—Ottawa officials 
have before them a scheme to operate 
as a single unit the country’s entire 
newsprint industry, including more 
than 30 producing companies, to close 
certain plants in great industrial regions 
where there is a power shortage, and to 
allocate orders, both domestic and 
foreign. ‘This would give the business to 
plants which can handle it with the 
least interference to the Dominion’s 
huge war production program. 

‘There's a second reason for the con- 
templated move. The demand for 
newsprint has begun to shrink. Produc- 
tion this vear has already dropped to a 
three-vear low and a number of mills 
are working vse Red below capac- 
ity. Believing that orders will shrink 
more before the end of the vear, Ottawa 
has just about decided to step into the 
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Leon Henderson and Donald Gordon, 
Canada’s price czar (left), agree that 
no price regulation program can be 
successful unless wages and farm 


prices are also controlled. What Presi 
dent Roosevelt thinks about this ques 
tion is scheduled to be revealed in his 
fireside talk scheduled for Sept. 7 


picture and regulate dwindling business 
so that it will go to mills where there is 
no power or labor shortage. Also, off- 
cials are planning to work out a deal by 
which closed mills will be compensated 
to cover minimum overhead costs. 
e Administrative Changes—A shakeup 
in the office of the Newsprint Adminis- 
trator is responsible for the delay in an- 
nouncing the plan. Charles Vining, on 
leave as president of the Newsprint 
Association of Canada, has been admin- 
istrator and he drew up plans for the 
new pool. But, before it was accepted 
by government officials, Vining was 
made chairman of Canada’s new War- 
time Information Board and R. L. 
Weldon, president of Bathurst Power & 
Paper Co., replaced him in the news 
print post. The industry was waiting 
this weck to see whether Weldon would 
modify Vining’s plan. 
e The Operating Plan—In the redistri- 
bution of tonnage under the Vining 
plan, some pulp and paper mills will be 
shut down when they have used up 
present woodpiles, others will operate at 
capacity, and some at partial capacity. 
Before the war, consumer-owned mills 
—mills whose publisher-owners took the 
entire output—successfully resisted in- 
clusion in all proration schemes; the 
only project ever carried out was con- 
fined to mills selling competitively. 
Sporadic moves have been made dur- 
ing the war to have prorating forced on 
the consumer-owned mills, but they 
were not seriously pressed as long as the 
industry as a whole was enjoying close- 
to-capacity output. The slump in busi- 


ness and the power shortage have Geve! 
oped simultaneously since Pe -arl Harb 
The present plan will put consumer 
owned mills on the same footing as the 
competitive mills whose condition de- 
pends largely on the market for their 
product. 
e@ Power to Be Rationed—The redistri- 
bution of production which has been 
necessitated by the preferential distribu- 
tion of power to war industries has 
provided the opportunity for, ener} 
than the basis of, the proposed p 
The countrywide power transfer as now 
mapped will eventus lly shut down inil 
in five power areas: Niagara district 
Ottawa River area (which is linked = 
the Niagara power system); St. Mauric 
River area in Quebec; Saguenay Rive 
area in Quebec; and Quebec City area 
Mills in these areas, with some Sons 
tions, will be allowed enough power t 
use up existing wood piles operating at 
50% of cz :pacity but will not be op 
to replenish wood inventories and \ 
close down when their wood is ¢x- 
hausted. Mills in these areas with wood 
on hand for a year’s operations will con 
tinue to operate at 50% of capacit) for 
two years. In the heavily industrial = 
Niagara district, where power needs 
pressing, the Ontario Paper Co., which 
supplies the Chicago Tribune, may lose 
more than 50% of its power from the 
start and may be forced to close down. 
@ Other Areas Get the Business—!’ub- 
lishers now supplied by these mills vill 
be supplied by other mills which wil! be 
allowed to operate at full or part capac- 
itv. Mills which will be kept at, of 
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L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Phila., Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the National Power-Recovery Plan, 
without cost or obligation. 
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stepped up to, full production mainly 
will be those on power systems so situ- 
ated that they cannot be linked with 
war plant areas where shortages exist. 
These are in the Maritime Provinces, 
the lower St. Lawrence district, various 
northern Ontario districts, and in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Mills at the head of 
Great Lakes probably will get a good 
share of tonnage sacrified by Niagara 
district mills. 

In power areas where some additional 

power is needed for war production but 
the demand is not yet acute, mills ma 
be put on 50% operations. Most om 3 
areas are in the Province of Quebec. 
e Base to Be Put at 759—Some mills 
are now operating at virtually 100% of 
rated capacity, some as low as around 
40%, and the average of operations on 
newsprint is about 64%. When the 
drying of sulphite on newsprint ma- 
chines is included, however, the average 
is placed at 75%. 

It is proposed to use this average as 
the basis for pooling under the News- 
print Administrator. The pool will con- 
sist of the “cash value” of tonnage pro- 
duced in excess of the average, cash 
value being the difference between the 
cost of production and net return from 
the sale. Mills allowed to run at 100% 
of capacity will pay into the pool the 
cash value of 25% of their output, and 
mills curtailed to less than 75% will be 
reimbursed out of this fund for the loss 
of tonnage below 75% of capacity. A 
mill with rated capacity of 100,000 tons 
which is assigned full production will 
pay in the cash value of 25,000 tons, 
and if a mill of 100,000 tons is shut 
down completely, it will receive in re- 
compense the cash value of 75,000 tons. 
e Sharing Equipment—In addition to 
the cash pool, the equipment and sup- 
plies of ah the companies in the indus- 
try will be treated as belonging to the 


whole industry for the duration and a 
mili ordered to operate full will be able 
to draw needed equipment from a mill 
that was curtailed or closed. 

The Newsprint Administrator, who 
will be responsible for carrying out the 
scheme, will function under the author- 
ity of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board whose main interest is to keep 
down production and _ transportation 
costs. But he will also be compelled to 
gear his plans to the demands of the 
Power Controller, to the manpower re- 
quirements of the Selective Service 
Board, and to some extent to the deci- 
sions of the War Industries Control 
Board on conservation of scarce sup- 
plies. If the redistribution of produc- 
tion affects transport facilities, the Con- 
troller of Transport also will have a 
finger in the program. 

The shift of electric power from the 
newsprint industry to plants working on 
war equipment will commence on a 
large scale on Oct. 1, and the peak of 
the shortage for the year will be reached 
in November and December. The short- 
age will begin tapering off in January 
but will go up again later in 1943. On- 
tario faces an estimated shortage of 
250,000 hp., and Quebec expects to fall 
100,000 hp. below requirements. 


MEXICAN LABOR PACT 


United States labor organizations 
checked with interest the following 
points in the recent pact Washington 
signed with Mexico City to bring Mex- 
ican workers to the United States to 
help alleviate the labor shortage in the 
Southwest: 

(1) Workers are guaranteed a mini- 
mum wage of 30¢ an hour, which is 
slightly above the average wage paid 
farm workers in most of the region. 

(2) Transportation and repatriation 
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charges are covered, and workers are ty 
be furnished with living quarters and 
board. An indemnity payment is guar. 
anteed if the contract is broken before 
it expires. 

(3) The Mexican workers will be pro. 
vided school facilities for their children 
as well as sanitary services and mc ical 
care. In addition, some form of insur. 
ance must be provided to cover acci- 
dents resulting trom work. 

As the Mexican farm hands wil! not 
technically be immigrants to the United 
States but will return to Mexico after 
the emergency passes, the Mexican goy- 
ernment is encouraging a plan whereby 
they can save a percentage of their carn- 
ings for investment in farm machinery 
and in farm lands which Mexico wil] be 
prepared to sell them on easy terms 
when they return home. 


SHORTER STORE HOURS 


OTTAWA—Canada’s retail price con- 
trol administrators are warming up again 
to a proposal for cracking down on the 
night trade of the corner store. Restric- 
tions on business hours of retail outlets 
are likely to be imposed Oct. 1. 

Terms of the proposed curb are a 
54-hour week for stores open six days, 
and 60 hours for those on the 7-day 
week. Shops will close at 8 o’clock on 
certain nights, and at 10 o’clock on 
others. Object is to reduce purely “re- 
freshment” buying of consumer goods. 
The plan hits the corner store which 
gets a good part of its trade from people 
on their way home at night. 


EMPLOYMENT CONTROL 


Employers and workers in the United 
States, where drastic labor control meas- 
ures are expected to be put into effect 
after the November elections, were 
startled this week when Canada, trial 
horse for so many wartime experiments 
later adopted by Washington, promul- 
gated a drastic set of compulsory em- 
ployment regulations. 

Main points of the new control pro- 
gram, made effective less than 24 hours 
after announcement, are: 

(1) No employer may dismiss any 
worker, and no worker may leave any 
job, without giving seven days’ notice in 
writing. 

(2) No person may seek employment, 
and no employer may hire any person, 
unless he holds a permit from Selective 
Service authorities to go after a job. 

(3) No person capable of working 
may remain voluntarily unemployed, and 
any person not working full time for a 
period of two weeks or more can be 
ordered to take suitable full-time work. 

(4) All employers must report their 
future labor needs regularly to Employ- 
ment and Selective Service offices and 
must fill their current needs through 
the government’s Employment Office. 
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Another Bre 


* * * Slow to wrath, the American 
people are now fully aware of our dan- 
ger. We've suffered some heavy blows 
—but thanks to the greatest industrial 
capacity and inventive genius of all the 
Nations of the earth, we have facilities 
and the ability to prepare some unpleas- 
ant surprises for the enemy. 


Tradition doesn’t mean much to the 
average American. We are always look- 
ing for a better way, and, usually we 
find it. That’s why we led the world in 
progress in times of peace. It’s why we 
will upset the enemy’s calculations in 
this war. 


Washington, Grant, Pershing, and 
MacArthur have all made history be- 
cause they did the unexpected, the un- 
predictable thing. The same ability to 


te 4 ~ 
Wile” 


take the initiative, to find an opening 
and follow it through, characterizes the 
individual American fighting man on 
land, and on the sea, and in the air. 


We at Marmon-Herrington have had 
opportunity to see American inventive 
genius in action. As designers and build- 
ers of the world’s first All-Wheel-Drive 
ton-and-a-half trucks, the first All- 
Wheel-Drive passenger cars, the first 


d of Cats 


three to six-ton six-wheel-drive truck 


and the first artillery tractors and tank 
with continuous band rubber track 


we know how American engineers work 


As large-scale manufacturers of mili 
tary vehicles for the United Nations 
and having constant association with 
the leaders of America’s war program 
we have opportunity to know some of 
the things our country has up its sleev 


—the enemy hasn't seen anything yet! 


All of the vehicles now in produ tion 
in our plant were developed by thi 
company on our own initiative as a con 
tribution to the security of our country 
The same vision and spirit of aggres 
siveness, which pervade American indus- 
try and American citizenry as a whole, 
will win this war and the peace to come. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


“Me handle that job? | thought °° * *s 


you were taking care of it!” 


“WELL, BILL, LET'S NOT ARGUE about it. One of us slipped up. It’s been two 
weeks since the conference to set up this job. And so far not a thing has 
been done. Why hold a meeting if we don’t get results?” 


ONE WEEK LATER 


“JACK, HERE’S A SUGGESTION for ‘fol- 
low-through’ on conferences — a con- 
ference report form. This Hammer- 
mill book shows how to get it up. It 
covers every detail of a meeting. The 
date, who was present, what was de- 
cided, who is to do what and when. 
Let’s have our printer make some up.” 


| 
4 


HAMMERMILL OFFERS TWO 
FREE booklets: (1) How to 
[ Harness a Conference, keep it 
on the beam, nail its results 
——» by means of printed 
21 WAYS 
TO KEEP 
A CLEAR 
on orders, see 
results. Send for 


forms... (2) How 

to avoid ‘“‘junk 

| these free helps 
now! 
Name 


heap”’ desks, get in- 
formation, pass 
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Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 95 
Please send— 


joven eessevsesses(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


YOUR PRINTER will recommend putting 
those forms on Hammermill paper, 
because it’s made by experienced 
papermakers like paper machine ten- 
der Frank Powell (above). After 23 
years at Hammermill, he knows how 
to run a paper machine to get speci- 
fied qualities in the finished sheet. 


[] “How to Harness a Conference” 
() ““Twenty-One Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” 


/ If you use a duplicator, check kind: 
C) stencil 


0) gelatin O) spirit 


Position 


Silver dollars and $2 bills, th 
rency units that nobody wants, 
into sudden popularity at the rac 
in Tijuana, Mexico, late last mont 

It’s Uncle Sam’s idea, but he 

| picking on the horse players—a new | 
| der prohibits bringing any other § 
currency into the States. The pi 
is to sterilize Mexico as a forward; 
place for United States currency Joote 
abroad. Few silver dollars and $2 
have ever gone out of this countr 

Racetrack authorities met the orde 
in two ways—by turning winnings int 
checks, and by importing 50,000 of the 
$2 bills. 


ALMOND GROWERS PROTEST 


Among the more vociferous groups 
| protesting the proposed reciprocal tre ity 
with Iran (on which hearings are sched 
| uled to begin in Washington Sept 
will be the almond growers of California 

The powerful and enterprising Cali 
fornia Almond Growers Exchange (B\\ 
—Dec.13'41,p37) has been busy since 
early August lining up an imposing 
array of farm and civic organizations 
to back up its opposition to the pact, 
which would lower the tariff on such 
items as almonds, dates, and peach and 
apricot pits. 

Argument will be that the proposed 
tariff reduction would mean a loss to 
California almond growers of $82.50 per 
ton, would injure an industry represent 
ing an investment of $50,000,000 and 
| employing 30,000 persons. 

Incidentally, California almond grow 
| ers say their crop this year will amount 
| to 22,000 tons, largest since 1930 and 
| about four times last year’s short crop. 


| TIRES FOR TOURISTS 


Mexico has a novel plan to lick the 
tire shortage, at least as far as it affects 
the influx of United States tourists 

| An organization, called Mexican Ho 

| tels Tire Service, has been created by 

| the official government agency. l:ach 
year during the next four years this 
agency is going to be allowed to pur 
chase 750 tires to rent to tourists. ‘These 
tires will be available at Monterrey to 
incoming travelers who plan to go on 
to Mexico City and points of interest 
in central and southern Mexico. 

The tourist is required, besides leav- 
ing his own tires with the agent in 
Monterrey, to make a deposit of 5U0 
pesos (the peso is worth about 2(:¢) 
for small cars, 625. pesos for medium 
cars, and 750 pesos for big cars. ‘I lus 
deposit will be refunded, minus the 
rental due on the tires. 

The reason that Washington has ap- 
parently offered no objection to the 
scheme is the small number of tires 
involved. 


| 
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PRODUCTION. 
Lusty War Baby 


Here’s a small outfit that | 
has subcontractors working for | 
it, and is already doing research 
on products for postwar era. 


One small enterprise that isn’t wor- | 
ring about the work-spreading _ pro- 
gram (page 17) is Tubing Seal-Cap, Inc., 
of Los Angeles. It spreads its own work. 
Although only of subcontracting size 
itself, it subcontracts most of its opera- 
tions. And, having worked up a nation- 
wide business since last December, it is 
now developing several new products for 
post-war manutacture. 
eAn Aircraft Problem—Tubing Seal- 
Cap was organized a couple of years ago 
by a salesman, Richard L. Ames; an en 
gincer, Frank W. Livermont; and an 
investment man, Richard A. Livingston. 
These men found a problem that was 
plaguing aircraft manufacturers. 

Planes have hundreds of tubing as- 
semblies for hydraulic controls. A tiny 
foreign particle in a tube can destroy 
control and crash the ship. Hence the 
need for hundreds of plugs and caps on 
tube ends to protect them until final 
installation. Plane builders had tried a 
wide variety of plugging and capping 
devices, but the materials involved dan- 
ger of chipping, or would not stand test 
ing pressures, or were too difhcult to 
install. 
eAn Answer—Livermont developed a 
steel cap and plug approved by the 
firm’s first plane-building customer as 
the answer to the problem. Dimensions 
had to be precise. Designing multiple 
dies to make it was a harder job, almost, 
than designing the seal cap. 

Next hurdle was to get plant equip 

ment to manufacture the caps. ‘The an- 
swer was subcontracting. The firm 
found two machine shops in the Los 
\ngeles area. Both shops have been busy 
ever since, working three shifts on seal 
caps and seal-plugs. 
@ Market Expands—In April, 1941, 
Tubing Seal-Cap, Inc., had one cus- 
tomer; by Dec. 7 about 24. Last week, 
the firm figured out that practically 
every plane builder in the country buys 
its products. Although the caps and 
plugs can be re-used, and are, they are 
ordered by the hundred thousand. 

In the last few months a few more 
plane gadgets have been added to the 
company’s product list—plane balance 
weights, for instance. One concern in 
Los Angeles used to make them, but 
failed. | 
* Looking at the Future—Last month, as | 
the directors of Tubing Seal-Cap met | 
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Snowflake today _ 
kilowatt tomorrow 


Hicu up in the mountains of British Columbia, falling snowflakes 
feed the ice fields that are the source of the Columbia River. For 
over 600 miles, this “river of snowflakes” flows along virtually un- 
impeded, but southward, in Washington and Oregon, the Columbia 
is harnessed into a mighty war-weapon by two great dams—Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. 

Today, these dams have a generating capacity of 624,400 kilo- 
watts of power for industries in the Pacific Northwest— industries 
vital to the War effort and to the creation of the new empire in the 
Pacific Northwest that will trade with all the world when peace comes. 

Northern Pacific Railway originally hauled vast 
quantities of steel, cement and other materials to 
erect these two dams and today continues to deliver 
over the “Main Street of the Northwest” supplies 
to complete and maintain them. 
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to review twelve months’ progress, they 
research on 
for 
plane parts when the war ends has al- 
ready yielded several promising items. 
‘| he partners feel there will always be a 
market for their seals, caps, weights, 
and other aircraft items, but they want 
a few tricks up their sleeves “just in 


that company 
gadgets to 


revealed 


peacetime substitute 


case.” 


Buy-Flour Drive 


Behind it is the desire to 
vacate elevator space for 1942 
wheat. Millers have problems 


but volume isn’t one of them. 


‘Two current happenings important 
in the flour industry may seem uncon- 


nected. 


As new-crop spring wheat began mov- 
ing to market last weck, cash premiums 


~which are the differentials millers 
must pay to obtain grades for human 
food—responded by dropping 2¢ a bu. 
And, this month the Department of 
Agriculture and the big millers begin 
urging the housewife to increase her 
home reserve of flour by stepping up her 
purchases to the size next larger than 
she usually buys, whether this be a 2-lb. 
carton or a 196-Ib. barrel. 
@ Elevator Space—Reason for both oc- 
currences is the huge surplus crop of 
wheat that cannot find clevator space. 
‘The cash premium has for months been 


sagging because farmers prefer to mark 
down their wheat for immediate sale 
rather than leave it stored out of doors 
subject to weather damage. 

The buy-now drive is intended to 

move a few hundred million bushels of 
wheat into storage as flour on pantry 
shelves, thus vacating elevator space for 
1942 grain. In August, the Office of 
Civilian Defense started at Syracuse a 
one-city test to see how hard it is to 
convince Mrs. Jones that she should lay 
in a stock of wheat flour, and to edu- 
cate her to keep the flour in good con- 
dition after she gets it. 
e Price Position—Surprisingly enough, 
millers don’t care what price wheat and 
flour sell for; they hedge their wheat to 
take the risk out of market fluctuations, 
price their flour strictly in step with 
wheat prices, and year after year make 
money directly in proportion to their 
volume of business (BW —Nov.11'39, 
p42). They brag that domestic flour 
sales are the most stable among food 
items, since bread is so cheap a food 
that most folks cat as much of it as 
they want even in lean times, and do not 
increase their consumption in lush 
times. 

It takes a greater force than fluctua- 
tions in national income to push flour 
consumption up or down. Changes in 
national eating habits did cut into bread- 
cating for many consecutive years, and 
the wheat-saving campaign of the last 
war almost gave bread the coup de grace 
as out greatest food. The present war 
has started it upward again. 

@ Eyes on Volume—What delights a 


god. 
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PROFITLESS TOWING 


When its towing business in Mil- 
waukee’s river channels persistently 
lost money, the 70-year old Milwau- 
kee Tugboat Co. this summer sus- 
pended operations and tied its two 
towboats to the dock. Milwaukee 
business squawked, since lack of tow- 
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ing service would kill off the city as a 
port. To prevent inevitable interfer- 
ence with war production, the War 
Shipping Board purchased the two 
tugs. Coal dock operators, with the 
biggest stake in the game, formed the 
Milwaukee Harbor Towing Co., took 
over the vessels and will operate them 
for the government. 


miller is an increase in his volun 
cause this alone can boost his 
Volume-inspired delight is wide 
now, because total production 
working upward, from the low { 44 
million bbl. in the crop year 19° 3-3, 
to 105 million bbl. in 1940-41. 1), 
year’s output will be larger, also. Reg 
son for the general increase is the wa; 
lend-lease, and the stockpiling ot 
in strategic areas in all theaters 
likely to involve large numbers of 1 

For 35 years, U.S. per-capita flour 
consumption fell, through 1932-33 
(The size of the consumer package |} 
gone steadily downward since the | 
is still going down, from an origin! 24 
lb. to what the trade guesses today ayer. 
ages around 18 lb.) Since 1933, pe; 
capita consumption has held fi 
154 Ib., is now actually fluttering up. 
ward a few ounces. 
e Fighters as Consumers—This trend js 
clearly due to having millions of men in 
uniform, because the standard Army and 
Navy flour ration is almost exactl 
double the per capita flour consump. 
tion of the U.S. population. 

Lend-lease flour purchases continue 

at a high level, but what happens to 
the flour after delivery is not public in 
formation. General impression in the 
industry is that hundreds of thousands 
of barrels are moving to Russia month) 
by both the Pacific and the Atlanti 
routes. 
@ Shipping Problem—Central America, 
Northern South America, and the non 
colonial West Indies depend upon 
North American flour. Exports to these 
countries have amounted to very little 
ever since Pearl Harbor, of late have 
been temporarily shut off for lack of 
available ocean shipping space, and the 
trade has been at an impasse with Wash 
ington over how to proceed. 

Surplus Marketing Administration 

has advocated building U.S. govern 
ment-owned stockpiles of flour in major 
Latin American centers. Exporting m 
lers object that there are no warchous 
facilities in these regions for storing 
flour, that flour cannot be stored in the 
tropics free of insect infestation unless 
it is refrigerated or in tin, and that t 
bypass U.S. and foreign flour handlers 
is anything but Good Neighborly. 
‘ Export Group Farmed—l'o mect SMA 
objections that there was no other wa\ 
to feed these countries because of the 
complexities of dealing with dozens ot 
mills, the industry is completing organ 
ization of Flour Millers’ Export Assn.. 
a Webb-Pomerene Act export group 
with headquarters in Washington. The 
l’.M.E.A. is designed to allocate ocean 
shipping space to exporting mills and to 
give the War Shipping Administration 
one man to deal with when flour 1s 
needed for an available ship to any ot 
the 15 Latin American republics. 

From Puerto Rico comes news that 
miay bolster the millers’ case against gov- 
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-ament stockpiling. Shipped in recent 
weeks from Astonia, Ore., through the 
Canal are several thousand tons of gov- 
enment-owned flour which Ponce deal- 
ers belicve will remain on the docks until 
+ walks off under its own weevil-power. 
Reason: ‘This is soft-wheat flour, ideal 
for pastries, piecrust, cakes, and bis- 
yits. Lhe natives are caters not of 
ayeetgoods but of bread. ‘Their bakers 
ec accustomed to high-grade hard wheat 
dour, and are reported unable to cope 
vith the unfamiliar material now being 
fered 

If FP. M.E.A, proves it can get the 
ght flour on time for ships sailing to 
the places where flour is needed, the 
adustry expects that Washington will 
eventually prefer to do business through 
this new trade channel. 
e Enrich or Not?—Hlottest question cur 
ently before the industry is whether to 
enrich or not to enrich all flour for 
uschold consumption (BW —Apr.1 1 
42,pt5). By a 1941 industry agree- 
cnt. When 80% of all U.S. milling 
pacity is signed up, all millers will be 
wound. ‘The Miallers National Tedera- 
son early this week reported that more 
‘han 70% of capacity is already in and 
‘he campaign is still rolling along, with 
entual victory sure for enrichment. 

Lhe big outfits such as Gencral Mills, 
Pillsbury, Commander-Larabee, Russell- 
Miller, Colorado, ‘Vex-O-Kan, Interna- 
tonal, and Standard, are in recent weeks 
cported enriching all brands marketed 
nder their own names for household 
use, 
¢ To Specifications—llour for commer- 
ial users or that packed for private- 
prand distribution is milled strictly to 
the customer's specifications. Policies of 
the big chain distributors vary: Some go 
n for enriching all their private brands, 
me enrich their top lines but not thei 
wer-priced brands, others skip the 
vhole thing. Commercial bakers are 
ess inclined toward enriched flour. 
Most of them scem to prefer yeast as 


their principal source of product en- 
| 


nchment. 


Washington’s optimistic project of 


ome months ago for utilizing excess 
capacity of the milling industry to make 
mash to make alcohol to make butadiene 
‘o make synthetic rubber did not get 
‘oo much encouragement from the start. 
Millers want to know, “What excess 
capacity?” 
¢ Munitions Work—Since last year, the 
munitions-making responsibilities taken 
on by the two big national outfits, Pills- 
bury and General Mills (BW —Jun.14 
4l.p64) have speeded up in step with 
the entire war program. 

lhe Pillsbury maintenance machine 
shop's huge planers, lathes, and boring 
mills have been released from subcon- 
tract work for Northern Pump Co. be- 
cause Northern acquired adequate ma- 
chine tool capacity. Hence, Pillsbury 
snow doing other jobs on Navy and 
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SYNTHETIC RESIN LEADERS SINCE 1926 — 


Spreading Destruction on Wings 


of Resin-Bonded Plywood... 


TrGo-bonded plywood is the accepted 
standard for aeronautical plywood comply- 
ing with the rigid requirements of Ll. S. 
Army and Navy specifications. The fa- 
mous Cessna “ Bobcat,” a leading twin- 
engine training plane, uses Veco-bonded 
plywood extensively in Us construction, 


... the wonderwood made possible by 


TEGO RESIN FILM 


Teco resin film made possible the first 
completely water-, weather-, and fungus- 
proof plywood, revolutionizing the pro- 
duction and use of wood as a structural 
material. The development of Teco in 
1935 laid the foundation for today’s resin. 
bonded plywood airplanes, gliders, PT 
boats, prefabricated houses, and dozens 
of other plywood war products where im- 


portant savings in time and materials 
have been made, 

As introducers of Teco Resin Film, 
and a complete line of synthetic resin 
adhesives, including the newer cold set- 
ting resin, Urormite CB-551, this com 
pany is thoroughly equipped to help you 
with problems concerning the use of resin 
adhesives in plywood products for war. 


Other Synthetic Resin Applications Developed By 


The Resinous Products & Chemical Company 


RESINS IN PAINTS—Over fifteen years 
ago. AMBEROL synthetic resins made pos- 
sible the development of fast drying 
oleoresinous enamels. Today, AQUAPLEX 
resin emulsion has made possible a new 
type of coating widely used in camouflage 
and other work. 

RESINS THAT PURIFY WATER-Am- 
BERLITE Ion Exchange resins produce salt- 
free water, purify chemicals, recover metals 
from solutions, and today, their unique 
properties are helping increase the produc- 


\ 


tion of synthetic rubber. The Amrertires 
are finding application in many diversified 
processes where water of a high degree of 
purity is required. 


MANY SPECIALIZED RESINS — Water 
resistant cardboard for military packag- 
ing, mustard gas resistant finishes, modi- 
fiers for natural and synthetic rubber, 
weather-proofing of Army tent cloth—these 
are but a few of the many other applice- 
tions where our synthetic resins are play- 
ing an important role. 


THE RESINOUS PRODICTS 979 
& CHEMICAL COMPANYS a ) 


WASHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA, P44 


Army ordnance parts, has doubled its 
shop employment on this work. 

e@ Like Fiction—General Mills is still 
fulfilling a super-hush-hush Navy con- 
tract in a plant staffed around a nucleus 
formed of the engineering and mechan- 
ical personnel which formerly designed 
and manufactured special machinery for 
packaging the company’s mass-volume 
cereal products. Also, General Mills 
scems about to take on a contract for a 
product that is entirely outside its pre- 
vious experience, and that came to it 
under circumstances that sound like the 
writings of the late Horatio Alger, Jr. 

Late last spring a 24-year-old $20-a- 
week shipping clerk walked into the 
general ofhce carrying two official gov- 
crmment communications. One was an 
order from his draft board to report for 
induction in three days. The other was 
a letter from Frankford Arsenal notify- 
ing him that of several hundred ama- 
tcur astronomers who had entered a 
contest for grinding a peculiarly intri- 
cate lens used in fre control, he had 
made the only perfect lens. 

@ A Contract—The arsenal accordingly 
offered him a contract to manufacture 
several thousands of these lenses. 

It took long distance telephoning to 
Washington to get the young lens- 
grinder a last-minute deferment. Gen- 
eral Mills set him up in business to 
handle in his own name a small educa- 
tional order for the desired lens. This 
order will soon be wound up, apparently 
to the complete satisfaction of Army 
Ordnance, and the company is preparing 
to develop plant facilities for taking on a 
full-size contract. 


Logs from the Fire 


Oregon’s Tillamook Burn is 
surprising even the experienced 
lumbermen with its big yield of 
timber for war purposes. 


Oregon logging operators are taking a 
fure-blighted forest area which has been 
ignored as a source of lumber for sev- 
eral years and are turning it into an 
arsenal of wood products for war use. 
e@ Producing Again—About nine years 
ago last month, a fire devastated 400 
square miles of forest in the western 
part of the state. The area contained 
as much lumber as the entire country 
used that year. Last week, on approxi- 
mately the ninth anniversary of the 
blaze the charred “‘bad lands,” known 
locally as the ‘Tillamook Burn, was 
producing about 3,000,000 b.ft. of tim- 
ber a day, or about a dozen trainloads. 

I'he unheralded salvaging operation is 
being done by private capital. Biggest 
factors are Consolidated, Weyerhauser, 
Hammond-Winton, and Stimson tim- 
ber companies. ‘They figure it will take 
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RAIL PULLER 


Inventor Kenneth Allderige expects 
to salvage a mile of buried trolley rail 
per day from asphalt, and about halt 
that much from concrete, with a new 
hydraulic rail puller built for him by 


Works, 
Conn. Power for the two hydraulic 
cylinders which lift the track through 
a long lever comes from the truck 
which hauls the puller. Three men 
with the device are said to do the 
work of twenty. 


Lebov Iron New Haven. 


at least three years to complete the pos- 
sibilities of their salvage work. Smaller 
operators, also in the picture, will con- 
tinue cleaning up the burn for seven 
or eight years. Consolidated is logging 
the greatest single portion of the dev- 
astated area. 

e An Unforeseen Return—The way sal- 
aging operations are proceeding now, 
the timber companies figure they'll get 
out at least four billion of the ten 
billion board feet of merchantable lum- 
ber originally in the area, a return com- 
pletely unforeseen until recently. 

After the fire, the public chalked up 

the timber in the burn as entirely lost. 
Actually, it was discovered, the fire 
killed the trees by burning the “‘crowns,” 
but didn’t destroy the green tree trunks. 
Experienced lumbermen figure the salv- 
age couldn't amount to more than 30% 
of the prefire timber. As a matter of 
fact, it will be nearer 50%. The 4,000,- 
000,000 b.ft. that is definitely counted 
on will consist of the highest-value logs 
and bring something like $80,000,000 at 
current prices. 
e@ Keels and Spars—The burn is pro- 
ducing many trainloads of “long stuff” 
—timbers which stand as high as a 12- 
story building. ‘These ultimately go to 
war in the form of keels of subchasers 
and as spars for Navy and Maritime 
Commission ships. “Long stuff” can’t 
be trucked over public highways, so its 
production is limited to the few forest 
areas which, like the ‘Tillamook Burn, 
have rail connections with tidewater. 

According to lumber experts, the most 
surprising war production of all, con- 
sidering the rapid deterioration of 
burned-over timber, is the output of 
“peeler logs.”” These logs—the choicest 


product of any softwood forest—are 
huge, fine-grained, and free of knots. 
Made into plywood, the Tillamook 
Burn’s “peelers’” enter into many war 
uses, notably as portable barracks. 

Greatest point of pride with Oregon's 
loggers is that the entire salvage job is 
being done on their own initiative with 
their own capital. The Consolidated 
Timber Co. alone has had to put seven 
locomotives and 425 log-carrying cars 
into the burn at a cost of $1,250,000. 
Its 100 miles of railway cost another 
$1,500,000, and truck roads to date have 
cost $800,000. 


Higher Octanes 


New processes promise 
plenty of gasoline rating up to 
100—after the war. Catalysts 
simplify its production. 


Car owners who have always thought 
that 100 octane gasoline is something 
like the cream on a bottle of milk- 
there is only so much of it—are duc for 
a pleasant surprise when the war ends, 
according to Dr. Gustav Egloff, director 
of research for the Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. New processes of 
production will turn as much as 50% 
of a barrel of petroleum into 100 octane 
gasoline, and it should give twice the 
present mileages per gallon. 
e@ New Engines Required—But it wont 
mean a thing without an engine to ht 
the fuel, Dr. Egloff explains, and one 
designed to burn 100 octane will be 
small enough to fit in a suitcase. ‘The 
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ove THE CRUCIBLE® 
FEEDS AN ARMY 
| 


In THE PLANTS that prepare the foods 
essential to the military stomach, Instruments 
By Brown guide the processes through to 
the finished product. Likewise, the very steel 
that goes into the boilers, kettles and food 
machines is prepared under the “Watchful 
Fingers” of Instruments By Brown. In the 
plants themselves, atmospheres for employee 
and product alike are regulated by Ménne- 
apolis-Honeywell Controls, for greater efficiency 
in men and more uniform quality in pro- 
cessing. This Combined M-H—Brown Control 
Service is available to management every- 
where, through all Minneapolis-Honeywell 
offices . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn., or Toronto, 
Canada, or its subsidiary, Brown Instrument 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ARE VITAL 
TO THE CRUCIBLE 
OF FREEDOM 


Qyslumenls by BROWN and 
Oonliols by MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


OR Tee INDUSTRIES 


Let this book help you 


YOUR SELLING 
POWER-and income 
25 to 100%)! 


Do you know that 


uthorities on selling have 
developed methods that you can apply to make 
your sales show a marked up-swing? In actual 
tests, salesmen trained by experts in the principles 
of better selling have been placed in even com- 
petition with others who were not—and con- 
sistently averaged 25 to 100% higher sales and 
earnings 


Now a sales counsellor 
offers you precisely the expert guidance in better 
selling that will help you develop your selling 
power—and start your sales on a_ profitable 
incline! 


and trainer of salesmen 


Just Out—a 
a BEST 


neu 2nd edition of 


SELLER on selling 


PRINCIPLES OF 
SELLING 


By H. K. NIXON 


fessor in the School of 
Columbia University 


Assistant Pre Business, 


361 pages, 6x9, illuscrated, $2.50 
Based on intimate experience in personal selling 
this helpful book clearly and fully presents the 
sales methods that top salesmen employ, the de- 
tails of what they say and do, the proven 
principles, ideas, stratagems, attitudes, trai.s 
practices that really build sales and make selling 
more resultful. In its present improved edition 
it more than ever guides you to mastery of most 
effective sales methods, helps you apply them 
successfully to your own particular problems, and 
aids you to increase your sales volume. 


Selling is easier and more profitable if 
you know the contents of thése chapters 


1. Introduction 19. Dramatization 
2. The Development of 11. Favorable Classifica 
Selling Me th tion 
ane Ra iver-seller Re- 12. Conviction 
1 13. Removing Sales Ob- 
the Ef stacles 
Salesman 14. Inducing Decision and 
wing Selling Action 
15. Inducing Action 


uate Preparation (Continued) 
lishing Accep 16. Applying the Trine 
Ples in Special Felds 
the Buying 17. Applying the Princ 
icte ples in Retail Selling 
the Selling 18. Salesmen and Their 
de Problems 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., 


Send me Nixon's Principles of Selling for 
examination on approval In 10 days I 


N. Y. 


10 days 
will send you 


$2.50 plus few cents postage or return book postpaid 
(Postage paid on cash orders.) 

Name 

A liress 


Companys 


BW. 9-5-42 
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present day cars that are set up for 

76, 77, or 50 octane gasoline will waste 
money using it. Some old models today 
run well on 65, he says, and if there's 
no knock the gas you are now using is 
all night. 

Ihe public is confused about high 

octane gasoline and erroncously thinks 
that it is produced by something being 
squirted into regular ‘fuel to pep it up. 
‘This is true with tetracthyl lead, used in 
premium gasoline, which actually is a 
catalyst and induces better combustion 
of fuel in the cylinders. 
e Another Catalyst— Ihe war now is pro- 
moting the use of a much more impor 
tant catalyst which promises to change 
rapidly the production map in output 
of high-octane fuels. It is the solid phos 
phoric acid of Universal Oil Products, 
cmploved in a process patented some 
vears ago and now leaping into promi- 
nence. 

The basic problem in oil production 
lias been what to do with cracked gases. 
lit making gasoline a number of olofinic 
hydrocarbons came off. ‘These formerly 
were burned under stills, although chem- 
ists knew they were chemically active 
types of hydrocarbons. Gradually the 
researchers learned how to convert them 
into motor fuels by means of high pres- 
sures and temperatures, but the yields 
were low. 

@ Many Processes—Out of these studies 
cvolved several ways of producing high 
octane gasoline: 

(1) An 82 octane fuel resulted from 


polymerization of cracked gases. 
Alkvlation of isobutane with olef- 
ims gave a 92 to 95 octane fuel (called 
alkvlate). 
(3) Mixtures of catalytic 


grades of 


gasoline, alkylate, aromatic hydrox 
such as benzol, toluol, xylols wit! 
tetracthyl lead per gallon produ 
octane. 
e Away from Brute Force—It h 
been realized that employment 
temperatures and pressures were 
method of making gasoline of ab: ut 7 
octane, hence the development 
lytic cracking with octanes over 
E ventually Universal Oil Prod 
upon the use of solid phosphoric 
a catalyst. This, requiring on 
conditions of temperature and p 
was highly economical. It is low 
and long lived. It requires no 
materials in the plants. It can | 
for a number of different reaction 
today is being widely employed 
production of (1) regular polym« 
line, (2) aviation gasoline, (3 
benzene, the raw material for 
(for buna-S rubber), and (4) Cu 
which is employed in blending wit 
ation gasoline. Last week war d 
alone were pushing this method 
more and more plants. 


Push Dried Pork 


This, rather than beef. 
which supplies are short, is like. 
ly to be accented in drive for 


dehydrated meats. 
Prospective dehydrators — of n 

shifted their plans last month wi 

nouncement by the ower oinhy \I 

keting Administration that the ac 

to be on pork rather than beef, « 


HOME MADE 


To save metal and freight-car space 
bathtubs installed in 1,000 govern- 
ment homes for war workers, recently 
built by Robert McCarthy Co. in 
Vallejo, Calif., are cast of lightweight 


aggregate. The tiles are glued to : 
core, and when the cement is set, the 
core is collapsed, the form rem« ved. 
Sponsors claim the tubs made at the 
building site are safer because the sur 
face is not slippery and the tub bot 
tom is not rounded. 
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though the AMA has called for bids and 
«amples of beef but not of pork (BW— 
jul. 1’42,p69). AMA officials foresee 
that military and lend-lease demand for 
‘esi beef is due for a continued rise, 
while domestic production is none too 
high. Therefore, the government will 
go as easily as possible on beef. 

e Pork Comes Later—T'o date the only 
publicly announced award has been for 
30,000 Ib. of dehydrated beef to Swift 
& Co. The large dehydrated pork pur- 
chases will not begin until the present 
seasonal dip in hog receipts is followed 
by the big run expected this fall. 
“The AMA’s most optimistic estimates 
on purchases of dehydrated beef never 
exceeded 10,000,000 Ib. annually, but 
packers look forward to a prospective an- 
nual market for 50,000,000 to 60,000,- 
000 Ib. of dehydrated pork. The gov- 
ernment has not yet called for bids and 
samples of dehydrated pork because the 
AMA wants to see packers give some 
pork problems further attention. No. 1 
problem is guarding against fat going 
rancid. Fat is easy to trim off beef. In 
pork, the fat is scattered throughout the 
lean. Thus far, pork that has been well 
de-fatted and packed in hermetically- 
sealed vacuum cans has stood up per- 
fectly. 

e Not Yet Approved—The Army Quar- 
termaster Corps has yet to approve de- 
hydrated meat. It has, in fact, specific- 


ally cautioned the trade not to assume | 
that its approval is coming. Reason is | 


that the OMC insists on high standards 
of palatability maintained in the ex- 
treme variations of climate into which 
food must be shipped for Army use. 

Packers foresee principal postwar mar- 
kets for dehydrated meat in remote and 
short-season areas which lack year-round 
supplies of meat and in regions notably 
short in meat consumption such as some 
sections of the South. 

Actual government purchases of beef 
and pork are unlikely until Fall, when 
big market runs of cattle and hogs may 
push prices down. Currently, the AMA 
is arranging with the War Production 


Board for materials needed in $300,000 | 


worth of dehydration plant expansions. 
For the duration, dehydration plants 
will be expected to operate three shifts 
The Big Four packers—Swift, Armour, 
Wilson, Cudahy—are, of course, active 
in developing better dehydration. Also, 
interested as potential contractors are 
United Fruit Co., Hills Brothers, Wan- 
der Co., and Valentine Co. 
¢ The Swift Process—Swift has offered 
to make its dehydrated beef process 
available for the duration to all packing 
companies equipped to produce the 
product (BW —Aug.15’42,p8). ‘This 
Process is a continuous operation involv- 
ig precooking of cubed fresh beef at 
tclatively low temperatures. This is fol- 


lowed by grinding and slow-drying. ‘The 


processed beef is hermetically sealed in | 


tin containers, the dehydration and 
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It takes a caravan of steel 
esert supply lines ope” 


to keep d 


WHERE HEAT AND HUMID- 

ITY —are at their worst, Lind- 

say Structure Combat bodies 

stand up...and assure long 
service life. 


WHERE FREIGHT OR CARGO 
SPACE IS SCARCE—Lindsay 
Structure Bodies, shipped 
knocked down, require a mini- 
mum of space. Hence, more 


trucks per shipment. 


LINDSAY 


2G v5 rat On, 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE 


COMBAT BODIES 


- CARRY ON UNDER SEVERE CONDITIONS IN THE “WORST 


POSSIBLE’ CLIMATES 


- MAKE IT POSSIBLE TO GET MORE TRUCKS TO THE FRONT 


Blistering deserts — humid jungles — place new, 
unusual burdens on the vehicles that must carry food 
and supplies to far away fighting fronts. 

Shell-holes, rocks, soft sand, and destructive heat 
have shown that only all-steel combat vehicles will 
insure dependable operation, continuous service. 
The practical solution for combat truck body con- 
struction has been found in Lindsay Structure. This 
unique assembly utilizes all the strength in lighe 
sheet metal while saving greatly in steel and weight 
(over 1000 pounds per unit in the case of the 
Canadian army mobile workshop). 

Lindsay Structure combat bodies are proof against 
desert heat and tropical humidity —have the amazing 
strength necessary for rigorous wartime service. Fur- 
thermore, they can be shipped “knocked down”- 
saving priceless cargo space—and can be quickly 
assembled with simple wrenches by unskilled workers. 

Lindsay Structure provides a steel conserving solu- 
tion for many vital war problems. Investigate its advan- 
tages now. Lindsay Structure 
Division, Dry-Zero Corpor- 
ation, 226 North Bank 
Drive, Chicago, Iil.; or 60 E. 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Lindsay Structure with its 
“pre-tensed” sheets 
achieves extraordinary 
strength with light weight. 


STRUCTURE 


U.S. Patents 2017629, 2263510, 2263511 
U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 


LINDSAY STRUCTURE CAN SAVE THOUSANDS OF TONS OF STEEL PER MONTH 
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“GROUP INSURANCE 

DOES SO MUCH FOR MY 

EMPLOYEES FOR SO 
LITTLE.” 


Salaried experts of the tna Group 
Division will gladly ex- 

plain our complete 

Group coverage for em- 
ployees—Life— Pension 
—Sickness—Accident 

— Hospitalization. 


JETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford é ‘ . Conn. 


Electro - Copyist 


Here's the new way to get multiple, error- 
proof duplications in minutes that often re- 
quired hours! Electro-Copyist will cut copying 
jams, save hours of drafting room time, speed 
up vital production work—all at a minimum 
operating cost. It makes sharp photocopy 
tracings from pencil drawings, reproduces 
blueprints, specifications, priority extensions. 
You can eliminate costly mistakes, prevent 
wear and tear or loss of valuable originals, 
by shifting to photo-exact Electro-Copyist, 
already on widespread duty in war industries. 

Anyone can operate this machine—it needs 
no dark room, has no lenses. There's a model 
to meet all your requirements (one just de- 
livered reproduces up to 4’ x 10’). Send today 
for free new folder explaining many war- 
industry applications of Electro-Copyist. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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This country’s production of castor 
beans has long been hampered by the 
high cost of harvesting, largely a hand 
labor job. South American countries 
could do better on costs. Now a cas- 


tor bean hulling machine developed 
by H. A. Armold, prominent agricul 
tural engineer of the University of 
Tennessee, now promises to make a 
big difference. 


packaging saving up to 90% of the cargo 
space required for refrigerated fresh beef. 

Companies engaged in dehydration 
were recently assigned the same prefer- 
ence ratings as canners for material and 
machinery used in repair and expansion 
in order to stimulate the process. 


More Castor Oil 


That is goal of a D. of A. 
program, and a newly invented 
castor bean huller is expected 
to help speed production. 


One of the Department of Agricul 

tures many objectives these days is to 
break the castor oil bottleneck. While 
castor beans, in comparison with some 
of the other vegetable oil crops, are defi 
nitely minor-league (BW —May23'42, 
p50), the department is eager to insure 
adequate supplies of the oil for such im- 
portant war uses as conditioning the mo- 
tors of new planes. 
e Invention Plays Part—Besides driving 
for increased castor bean acreage, the 
D. of A. is enlisting mechanical ingenu- 
ity in the interest of the production 
speedup. Latest development incorpo- 
rated into the government program is a 
new castor bean hulling machine. ‘This 
device was put together by H. A. Ar- 
nold, agricultural engineer at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Agricultural E-xperi- 
ment Station, Knoxville, in a cooperative 
research project with TVA. 

Arrangements have been made with 


QO. P. Wise Co., Knoxville, for manufac 
ture of new machines in time for thi 
year's castor bean crop. Each machine 
is capable of hulling 30 bushels of bean 
an hour. According to M. A. Shar, 
head of the University of ‘Tennessec 
agricultural engineering department, 

will remove a handicap to production 
@ Old Sources Cut Off—Castor oil \ 

formerly made mainly from beans i 

ported from South America. Shippu 
stringency has focused emphasis on th 
domestic crop. 

Demand has trivled while supplic 
have dwindled. That’s why the D. of A 
planted 8,000 acres of castor beans in 
seven southern states this vear, a 
which will be used for seeding 750,0 
acres next year. 


ICE INDICATOR 


Rubber de-icing boots have long been 
standard equipment on the wings of 
commercial transport planes, are n0\ 
standard on many long range mulitat 
planes. l'o operate them at maximu 
cfhiciency, the pilot must turn on the 
compressed air which causes them t 
pulse rhythmically at the moment when 
the ice can best be cracked off—a job 
requiring most delicate judgment unt 
the development of the new electron 
“Ice Indicator” revealed this week 
the Acro Division of Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 

Three units and their electrical con- 
nections constitute the device: a small 
circular “‘pick-up plate” set flush the 
leading edge of a wing so as not t dis 
turb air flow, an amplifier within 
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Sa Tuts giant 60 ton press 
\ 
a exerts a pressure of 750 tons 
— shapes stainless steel and aluminum 


“turtle decks” for our P-43 fighters. 


American industry is at work to pro- 
duce more planes and better planes than 


any nation has ever built before. 


Quality lubricants are needed for jobs 
like these. Texaco supplies them from 
more than 2300 convenient wholesale 
supply points in the U.S., together with 
specialized engineering service to insure 
their efficient use. 


* in all 
48 States 


Unlike ordinary papers, Patapar Vege- 


table Parchment is both grease-resisting 
and boil-proof. It stands firm against 
fats, oils, steam and moisture. 

Being GREASE-RESISTING and 
BOIL-PROOF, it makes an ideal food 
wrapper. Butter, milk, cheese, meats, 
lard, fish, vegetables, ice cream are just 
a few of the foods that are reaching 
homes every day fresher and more appe- 
tizing—thanks to Patapar. 

Patapar is also now being laminated 
to the new cylinder-type paper-board 
containers. This makes a satisfactory 
packaging unit for many kinds of prod- 


ucts formerly packaged in cans. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES: 


Think this over. Food protection is only 
one of Patapar’s many jobs. Perhaps in 
your business you have a problem that 
could be handled by this remarkable 
paper. If so, write us outlining exactly 
what you have in mind. We'll say frankly 
whether we think Patapar could help you. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant 


Branch Offices 


40 Bryant St., San Francisco 
New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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| wing, and a “power supply unit” which 
coes the double job of registering the 
presence of ice on an instrument hoard 

meter and turning on the de-icers auto- 
matically. ‘he entire outfit weighs less 
than five pounds. 


Farm Hands Win 


Mechanical loaders pick 
up bales of hay, speeding the 
operation and boosting sharply 
the pay of piecework labor. 


Large-scale hay-growing farmers in the 

hot Imperial Valley of California aren't 
joining in the almost universal how! of 
dismay voiced by agriculture over loss of 
labor to the high-pay war industries. 
Reason is they've developed new ma- 
chines, many of them in operation for 
the first time this year, which enable 
them to speed production and maintain 
wage scales pretty much in competition 
with the plane factories and shipyards 
of the West Coast. 
e $108 a Week for Hands—As a result, 
the hay producers have been able to lure 
to their ficlds workers en route from 
l'exas and the Midwest to the Coast. 
Some workers are making as high as 
$108 a week in the alfalfa harvest. As 
a crop is cut every month for about 
ten months out of the year, the labor 
demand is relatively steady. 

Imperial Valley farms bale their al- 
falfa in the field. ‘The big job has been 
to load the bales onto trucks for haul- 
ing to the point where they are assem- 
bled for shipment. ‘The operation was 
laborious under the old hand methods. 
Paid by the bale, workers couldn't make 
wages anywhere near comparable to their 
present earnings under the mechanical 
method (the piece rate is even a little 
higher this year). 

e Other Sections Interested—Several 
types of mechanical loaders developed 
by Imperial Valley farmers themselves 
are in use. Demand for these machines 
is coming from all parts of the country. 

At Brawley, the Hay Machinery Co. 
is in production on a loader that is 
hooked to the side of a truck. It is 
equipped with a pair of high wheels 
that straddle the bales as the truck is 
driven alongside. One wheel has a heavy 
spring clutch wheel on the inside. ‘This 
grips the bale and lifts it onto a con- 
vevor belt as the wheel turns. 

e Another Pickup—A_  “‘cow-catcher” 
tvpe consists of a truck which drives 
directly at the row of bales, hits them 
as they lie endwise on the ground and 
carries them up and over the truck cab 
to a man who stacks them on the truck 
with tongs. The front section of this 
loader may be raised to clear the ground 
when the truck is en route to and from 
| the harvest fields. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Controlled Communication 


In the new Executive-Monit 
munication System with Int 
Control, just developed by Ex 
Inc., +15 Lexington Ave., Ney 
there are both an exccutive stat 


a monitor station for the exc 
assistant. ‘These connect with a 
as 19 remote stations. The ec 


remotc 
other commu 
two-way, amplified-voice conv 
between two or more stations \ 
the necessity of connecting 
through a central switchboard. 
‘The assistant’s monitor station 
ever, is equipped with intercept 
trol, permitting him to intercept 
calls from remote stations befor 
have a chance to interrupt the ex 
in his work. Thus the assistant 
calls for his chief, connecting hin 
stantly with those requiring person 
executive attention. 


and 


stations operate |i) 
cation system 1n ¢ 


Extension Handle 


Painting, scraping, and other hand 
operations in hard-to-reach places \ 
be expedited by the new Adjust-O 
Handle, made in standard lengths of 
5, and 10 ft., by Breinig Bros., Inc., 
& Grand Sts., Hoboken, N. J. \ 
simply attach it to the handle of a paint 
brush, scraper, or other tool. ‘The to 


] + 


working angle can be quickly adjus ed 


Insulating Varnishes 


Bulls-Eye Electrical Insulating Vat 
nishes come in several types for pi 
tecting every kind of electrical constru 
tion (wires, coils, motor windings, « 
against moisture, oil, grease, oxid 
heat, abrasion, etc. ‘They are new pro 
ucts of William Zinnser & Co., Inc. 
516 W. 59th St., New York, contain 
neither scarce domestic synthetic sins 
nor equally scarce imported oils, lienc¢ 
are available to both civilian anc 
tary industries. Of especial inte 
Type G, a baking varnish formulated fo! 
protecting Fiberglas insulation. 
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MARKETING 
Jewelers’ Plight 


Sales are at high level, 


but present 
stocks can’t be replenished. 
Hence a hunt for new lines. 


At the Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New 


York City last week, a couple of retail | 
jewelers turned ruefully away from man- | 
ufacturers’ displays at the annual con- | 


yention of the American National Re- 
tail Jewelers Assn. “Come on,’ said 
one to the other, “‘let’s go see what we 
can pick up at the gift show at the 
Pennsylvania.” 

The remark reflected no discredit on 
the offerings of the 80-odd manufac- 
turer-exhibitors at the jewelry show. It 
simply mirrored the sad fact that about 
the only thing a retailer could buy in 
unlimited quantity was war bonds. 

e Taking No Orders—Many companies, 
like the Art Metal Works of Newark, 
N. J. (Ronson lighters), took exhibit 
space to announce that they were op 
erating 100% on war orders. Others, 
like the Watson Co., silversmiths of 
Attleboro, Mass., “put on a show” 

with merchandise borrowed from orders 
already promised for delivery—but were 
accepting no new business. ‘The ma 
jority of exhibitors, like Samuel Kirk & 
Son (silverware) and Leys, Christie & 
Co, (cultured pearls) were accepting or 
ders only on a limited basis, giving re 


tailers a fraction of what they asked for. | 


That's why many retailers were faced 
with the necessity of padding their 
stocks through heavier-than-usual orders 
at the concurrent gift show. In spite of 
a 10% retail tax and federal credit re- 
strictions, jewelry sales thus far in 1942 
have been at the highest level since 


the industry’s boom year, 1929. With | 


anything like an even break at Christ 


mas (which accounts for over 25% of | 
total annual sales), the majority of | 


jewelers — to end up the year sub 
stantially ahead of 41. 


¢Tronble Ahead—Much beyond that, 
} : 7 | 
however, sales volume is almost certain | 


to be sharply curtailed by materials’ 


hortages. In speech after speech at the | 
‘onvention, industry leaders and sup- | 


pliers emphasized the fact that it’s only 
a matter of months until the average 
eweler will have to get out and scratch 
if he intends to stay in business. 

Most serious shortage, of course, is 
metals. The supply of silverplate and 
of inexpensive jewelry made from the 
oaser metals is now strictly limited te 
mventories that manufacturers and _re- 


| ry e } 
tailers have on hand. There will be no 
more when these are exhausted. Sterling 
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bread-and-butter | 


GUARD YOUR 


PRODUCTION GAINS 


@ Keep the benefits of greater 
output effective .. . by making 
sure that your war shipments 
are shipped the fastest, safest 
and easiest way. Engineered 
Shipping Containers are help- 
ing hundreds of war products 
manufacturers eliminate delay 
in their shipping rooms—and to 
speed vital shipments to the 
armed forces or to war products 
assembly lines. 


General Shipping Containers 
are facilitating the shipment of 
all types of war products on land 
and sea. Engineered to meet 
shipping requirements, General 
Containers assure important 
savings in vital man hours, con- 
serve spacein ships, trucks, trains 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 304 N. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago,I1]. District Offices and Plants: Brook 
lyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, East St. Louis; 
Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. Conti- 
nental Box Company, Inc.:Houston, Dallas 


and on shipping room floors. 

Skilled General Box tech- 
nicians co-operate with manu- 
facturers often before produc- 
tion is started, to determine 
the box, crate or special con- 
tainer best suited for each re- 
quirement. 

Your products also can have 
the benefit of General Box re- 
search. You can be sure of ade- 
quate protection and faster, safer 
handling and shipping. A new, 
illustrated booklet shows how 
products, similar to yours, are 
shippedin General boxes, crates, 
or specially de- 
signed containers. 

Send for it — there 
is no obligation. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
502 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


D0 Send a free copy of the booklet, illustrating 
engineered Shipping Containers 


0 Have a Genera! Box engineer call. 


State 
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HIGHLINE FOR PREFABS 


When officials of the Haddock Con- 
struction Co., Pasadena, Calif., toured 
the Pacific Northwest before partici- 
pating in the erection of the 5,242- 
unit, 1,020-acre housing project at 
Vancouver, Wash., they noticed the 
familiar highline equipment long used 
by loggers for quick-handling of multi- 
ton logs. They decided to adapt it for 
handling their prefabricated ceiling- 
and-roof assemblies. The _highline 
they set up consists of two twin-legged 
towers, 50 ft. high and 400 ft. apart. 
The highline cables lift the assemblies 
and deposit them, ceiling side down, 
in that portion of the storage yard 
where wiring is installed and the ply- 
wood roof sheathing is applied, then 
to waiting trucks for delivery to the 
site. Without the highline, Haddock 
officials estimate 400 men would be 
needed. 


silver has been widely used to replace 
the baser and scarcer metals. Under 
the recent WPB crackdown, manufac- 
turers can continue to use up their 
stocks of imported silver — purchased 
mostly at around 35¢ an ounce—until 
Oct. 1. After that they must use do- 
mestic silver, which costs over twice as 
much, or nothing (BW—Aug.8'42,p80). 
War industrial requirements will gob- 
ble up whatever silver is obtained as a 
result of arrangement providing for a 
+5¢ price for good neighbor producers 
(page 90). 
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@ War Orders or Else—A few makers of 
sterling flatware and holloware and of 
better-grade costume jewelry said they 
would use domestic silver if they could 
get it, and if OPA allowed them to 
raise their prices. Most manufacturers, 
however, intend to go after war orders (if 


they don’t already have them), fold up 
shop if those aren’t sufficient to keep 
them in business. 

Important shortages other than metals 
are cultured pearls, imported from Japan 
and the Dutch East Indies, and high- 
giade imitation stones which have, in 


the past, come chiefly from 
Europe. . 

The bulk of the trade’s large 
pliers—watch manufacturers, ma 
silverplate and sterling, and tl 
volume producers of costume jx 
already are wholly or partially 
in war work for which they 
ticularly suited by virtue of h 
cision equipment and staffs of 
metalworkers. 

e Serving Notice—The August i 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone, trad 
zine, carried advertisements for ¢ 
manufacturers who announced th 
supplies to retailers were curta 
stopped because of war business. | 
small shops, unable to get mate: 
civilian work and tired of th 
around, are pooling their facilitic 
order to land war orders. Most 
bitious pool in the industry so 
one of 46 manufacturers in the Ney 
(N. J.) area. 

Inexpensive costume jewelry i 
being made, of course, of everything 
under the sun—wood, glass, such plast 
as are obtainable, ceramics, even feat 
ers. But the jeweler with some stand 
in his community hesitates to ove 
his stock with this sort of stuff: 
will refuse to jeopardize their store 
utations by carrying it at all. 
© Top-Flight Items—At the other « 
of the scale, really fine jewelry of ¢ 
platinum, and precious stones 
fairly plentiful. The average jeweler 
ries a stock of this, for prestige and 
the substantial profit he makes 
he turns it over—once a vear if 
lucky—but it isn’t his bread and butt 

‘The bread-and-butter items—medi 
priced jewelry, sterling ware of all kin 
watches—are those which are now 
scarce and which are becoming 
so. ‘The New York convention, 
course, was a get together of old-] 
jewelers, not of credit jewelers, 
met last month in Chicago. Cr 
jewelers are hit extra hard; they 
fected by regulation of instalment 
ing, and a large and profitable part 
their volume has been in all typ 
electrical appliances. Convention t 
showed that most jewelers are thinking 
along the same lines in the matter ot 
replacing volume. 

Almost all said they would put morc 
emphasis on repair work. Big hut 
here is the shortage of all skilled 
pairmen, particularly watch repairme' 
(BW —Apr.4’42,p67). Many a jewelr 
store owner who hasn’t done any \ 
behind the repair counter in y¢ 
now getting his hand back in. 

@ Other Lines—Most stores expect to x 
pand their offerings of china, glassware, 
stationary, gift wares of all sorts. A nur 

ber are talking of adding antique <c¢ 
partments for the first time. With dc 
partment stores also thinking along t 

line (BW —Aug.8’42,p62), a boom im 


antiques is almost a certainty. 


ou 
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Facing Tire Facts 


Any way you look at them, 
the figures show that nation is 
heading for a hardship situation 
that will impair war effort. 


Statistics on the tire situation retain 
their gloomy aspect, will grow blacker 
and blacker ‘until synthetic "tebbes is an 
actuality. 

In the first nine months of this vear, 
about one-tenth of all the existing new 
passer nger Car, motorcycle, and light 

truck tires were placed on ration quot: 1S. 
Me: while, just about the complete 
supply of heavy truck, bus, tractor, and 
implement tires was parcelled out (see 
table , 

e The Situation—Whicther these allow- 
able quotas were really handed out by 
the ration boards is hard to say. Actual 
ration figures are months behind. But, 
even assuming that the quotas weren't 
wholly gobbled up, the situation is ter- 
tibly gloomy. ‘There were but 7.5 to 8 
million new passenger casings last Dec. 

31, and but 2 to 2.4 million new heavy 
truck tires. 

Paper-wise, it looks as though the 
passenger supply, at current ration 
rates, could be stretched over a total of 
80 months. But this oversimplification 
unfortunately produces a fool’s paradise. 
e Actual Outlook—The fact is that the 
current rate of rationing amounts to 
enly one-fortieth of a normal year’s re- 
placement tire sales, and that all the 
new casings on hand represent hardly a 
fifth of 1941 sales levels. Furthermore, 
no natural (and very likely no  syn- 
thetic) rubber will be available for pas- 
senger tires for the duration; and OPA 
expects to cut ration quotas severely in 
the future. 

While the heavy truck and bus 
quotas presumably have exhausted all 
new tires already, a continued trickle of 
production keeps the pot from being 
empty. WPB is now gearing rationing 


allotments in accordance with the 
meager production. 

e With Respect to Recaps—Recaps are 
a valuable ally in this situation—but only 
an ally. In August, the ration quota of 
passenger car recaps was 637,959. For 


heavy trucks and buses it was 355,883. 


But recaps, too, are dependent on prec- | 


ious raw materials, and the motorist’s 
inexperience with them produces a sad 
drawback. 

With respect to tubes, no estimate 
of supplies is at hand. An inventory is 
currently in progress, will indicate the 
picture as of June 30. However, it’s safe 
to say that tubes are much less critical 
than tires. 

e A Mystery—Just how the government 
expects to continue rationing in driblets 
and still keep 20,000,000 passenger 
autos on the road is a mystery. That 
figure of 20,000,000, incidentally, is 
gaining more and more acceptance. 
was originally computed by Charles L. 
Dearing for the Brookings Institution, 
and appeared in a pamphlet called “Au- 
tomobile ‘Transportation in the War 


Effort” (25¢; Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C.). 
Subsequently Dearing joined the 


Office of Defense ‘Transportation, thus 
injecting his statistics into official circles 
still farther. 

e What It Means—Dearing’s thesis is 
that if less than 20,000,000 of the cur- 
rent 27,000,000 passenger autos are in 
operation, such a drop-off would spell 
great hardship for defense workers and 
farmers, create an impairment of the 


war effort. 


If the Dearing thesis is accepted, 
here’s what the government is up | 


against: It must keep 20,000,000 pas- | 
senger autos on the road with no new | 
7,000,000 new tires, and a | 


rubber, only 
dubious recap situation. It must keep | 
trucks and buses running on a virtually 
exhausted supply of tires, a trickle of | 
new production, and recaps. 


themselves may be exhausted early next 
vear, while new passenger cars won't 
outlast 1943 by much. 


OPA’S TIRE QUOTAS 


1942 appear below. 


light trucks 


Tires 
BP Rar oe 114,191 
SE a 5s on cranes A 80,784 
March . 104,701 
.. fre ere 101,636 
_. eR oe ae 55,573 
ae 49,584 
Ue, ka ek asd wke nee ee 80,499 
ee, see 146.168 
OME. <n eck adoccndns 153/841 


New tire and tube quotas allotted by OPA in the first nine months of 


Passenger cars, motorcycles, 


Trucks, buses, tractors, 
implements 

Tubes Tires Tubes 
95,580 242,783 202,966 
67,616 156,029 267,562 
87,635 256,385 288,149 
285,977 275,523 260,983 
315,058 238,259 328,836 
265,007 247,715 309,116 
323,087 268,925 299,265 
418,910 316,695 347,696 
333,450 239,445 262,261 


2,192,320 


2,241,759 2,566,834 
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It | 


‘To top it | 
all off, the entire supply of new trucks 


WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 
CARBON PAPER STAYS FLAT 


That’s why | use DA WN 


OLD TOWN’S amazing new 
Curler oor CARES 


iged Db 


per rform 


VITAL ESTABLISHMENTS “Bank on Bardco” 


Bardco is now producing emergency and continuous duty 
generating plants exclusively for the U. S. Government 
and vital industries. Why? Because a steady flow of elec- 
trical energy is assured from Bardco plants. 
Tomorrow—when war is won—Bardco will supply gen 
erating plants in greater quantities than ever before 
Bardco developments will aid in reconstruction of world 
wide peace by providing low cost current combined 
dependability and efficiency. 

One to 200 KW units for single ond 

installations; Diesel, gasoline 


or natural gos engine driven; stctionary, 
portable, semi ond full eutometic types. 


w.th 


co 


Reg U 5S Per. OFF 


et Ae & SALES CO. 


Dayton, 0. - Washington, 0. C + Toronto. Can 
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Self-Service Drug Store 


Los Angeles may consider itself the 
home of the supermarket and other mer- 
chandising innovations, but self-service 
drug stores like those that thrive in San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Sacramento 
have never made much headway. 

So operators of standard-type drug 
stores in Los Angeles watched with in- 
terest the opening last month of a large 
wait-on-yourself outlet by the Thrifty 
Drug Stores in southern California. 

‘Lhe new store is at 427 South Broad- 
way, in the heart of downtown Los An- 
geles where considerable volume might 
be expected. With more than 30,000 


without measurable wear 
A prominent manufacturer added ‘‘dag” colloidal graphite 


to his grease for a test involving 1500 hours of running 


time and 500,000 gear tooth contacts per minute. 


measurable wear was detected 


ance of the test grease without 
phite in oil) was unsatisfactory 


hensive report by their test engineer and bulletin No. 220A 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 


“Dag” and “Oildag"’ are registered pa 
trade-marks of A. C. C 
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. ft. of floor space, the store shows 
over 15,000 items, covering every thing 
comprehended under the term ‘ ‘drugs.’ . 
The space required in relation to stock 
is larger than in the conventional 
Thrifty chain store, but larger customer 
volume is relied upon to bring costs 
down to the same level. Prices in the 
self-serve store are the same as those in 
Thrifty’s regular stores. 

The store does a regular prescription 
business, handled by registered pharma- 
cists, a fact which irks the old-line drug 
stores. 

Besides the main ground floor there 
is a bargain basement where specials are 
displayed and sold on the self-serve plan. 


45 Sillion 


GEAR TOOTH CONTACTS 


(500,000 PER MINUTE) 


No 
Subsequent perform- 
“Oildag” (colloidal gra- 


Send for compre- 


The electric-furnace graphite used in 
dag’ products is made in U 


Colorfast or Not? 


Critics doubt FTC’s new 
rules will help cause of grade 
labeling; may rather encourage 
reliance on trademarks. 


Members of textile and allied indy 

tries smell a rat in the Federal ‘J 
Commission’s proposed trade practi 
rules for colorfastness of textiles. Spx 
cifically, they suspect that the Office o 
Price Administration, which has con, 
out strongly in favor of the rules to pr 
tect the consumer against wartime qua 
ity deterioration, has had an import: 
hand in framing them. 
@ Now for the Fight— Initial hearings o 
the rules were held in Washington or 
Aug. 18. Final hearings will be hek 
in New York City next week. ‘This ; 
where the real opposition is expected t 
develop. 

Present indications are that the color 
fastness rules are not likely to get carte 
blanche endorsement from any impor 
tant business organization. ‘This goes 
not only for textile producers, con 
verters, dyers, and finishers, but also for 
retailers, laundries, and dry cleaners Fo 
example, the National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn., the American Institute of Laun- 
dering, and the National Assn. of Dyc 
& Cleaners have indicated that they a 
oppose at least some provisions. 

@ Rules Defeat Purpose?—Since these 
are the interests which stand between 
the manufacturer and the consumer-— 
and take the rap from the housewife 
when a piece of merchandise doesn't 
come up to snuff—they have been gen 
erally favorable to the idea of per 
formance standards. Generally, however, 
their opinion is that the colorfastness 
regulations are so stringent that the 
textile industry is likely to abandon all 
attempts at labeling and depend simp) 
on trademarks for consumer acceptance 

Thus far, blanket approval of the 
rules has been forthcoming only from 
the Consumer Division of OPA and 
irom such consumer organizations as 
the American Assn. of University 
Women, the American Home Eco 
nomics Assn., the National League of 
Women’s Shoppers, the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., and the New 
York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

@ Objections Raised—Basically, the rules 
in their present form require that all 
textiles shall be labeled Grade A, B, 
C, D, with respect to their colorfastness 
to light, washing (or laundering), <r 
cleaning, pressing, perspiration, and 
crocking (rubbing). Thus a single gar- 
ment could conceivably be Grade A 
with respect to light colorfastness, Grade 
B with respect to washing colorfastness, 
and so on down the line. Critics of the 
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rules insist that, on this basis, a woman’s 
andkerchief will require a lable two or 
three times its Own size. 

Principal objection to the standards 

is that all fabrics would be identically 
lubeled, regardless of the use for which 
they were intended. Critics claim that 
no woman expects a piece of handmade 
sik or rayon lingerie to hold up under 
the same laundering treatment as, say, 
4 sheet or a kitchen towel. Yet both are 
subject to the same colorfastness tests, 
and if a pair of pink silk panties can’t 
stand up under high-temperature laun- 
dering with alkaline-built soap, they'll 
save to be labeled “Grade B,” “C,” 
or “D,” as the case may be. 
e Shrinkage Test Ridiculed—One joker 
has met with opposition on every side. 
[his is Rule No. 5 which stipulates that 
no textile may be labeled “washable,” 
“tubbable,” or “launderable” if it has a 
residual shrinkage of more than 2% as 
shown by Commercial Standard 59-41 
(Bureau of Standards). First complaint 
is that, while a shrinkage of more than 
2% may be a serious matter of a man’s 
shirt, sheets, towels, and such can shrink 
5% or more without any serious impair- 
ment of usefulness. Second complaint 
is that it’s impossible to test many 
garments in accordance with CS 59-41. 
~ When finally promulgated after the 
conclusion of next week's hearings, the 
trade practice rules for colorfastness will 
not be mandatory. A manufacturer of 
bath towels can sell them under nothing 
but his own trademark and be within 
the law. However, if he wants to claim 
that they are colorfast, he must stipulate 
the exact grade of colorfastness in ac- 
cordance with how well they measure up 
to FT'C’s standards. 

Opponents of the rules claim that, 
unless they are drastically modified, 
most textile houses will simply let their 
fabrics go unlabeled with regard to 
colorfastness, washability, and whatnot 
rather than attempt to conform with 
FTC’s standards. ‘The result, these 
critics say, will be the complete break- 
down of all quality control in the field. 


LUMINESCENT EXHIBIT 


Twenty-nine manufacturers of lumi- 
nescent materials and equipment are 
joining hands in d noncommercial Cx- 
hibit at the headquarters of National 
Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Association, 
1500 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Wash- 


ington. A door marked “Air Raid Shel- | 


ter” leads to a room with walls and 
ceiling coated with phosphorescent paint 


which illuminates it after lights have | 


been extinguished. 


Another room features fluorescently | 


coated fabrics, plastics, maps, charts, 
instrument dials, pigments, what-have- 
you, all aglow under “black light.” A 
dark stairway leading to still another 
room has its steps outlined for safety, 
ph phorescently and fluorescently. 
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HOW GOOD IS GOOD ENOUGH? 


You wouldn’t sign an important contract without 
legal advice. An insurance program involving large sums 
deserves equally well-grounded counsel and protective 
engineering service. There is no other way to be sure of 
protection that can meet the kind of emergency that 
may develop in your business. Nothing less is good 
enough. e In this war of production, every plant must 
be kept operating at top speed. Every breakdown of a 
vital machine, every man-hour lost through needless 
accident, every waste through preventable fire—increases 
the dangers of too little and too late. e We can help you 
maintain operating schedules by eliminating hidden 
hazards and reducing loss possibilities. This service costs 


you nothing. It can save you immeasurably. 


EST. 
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COM 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE IN ALL LINES OF INSURANCE 
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Behavior Counts 


NWLB turns down demand 
of Monsanto workers for union 
shop because they had violated 
their no-strike pledge. 


The Administration docs not believe 
that strikes are interfering with the war 
cffort to an extent which makes them 
a problem. ‘There is, as a result, no indi- 
cation that antistrike action will be 
made a corrolary of the wage control 
policy which the President is expected 
to define in his Labor Day address. 

e Troops Back Up Policy—The Presi- 
dent will rely on the “cooperation” of 
labor leaders to get acceptance of his 
anti-inflation program, even though it 
contains the bitter pill of pay stabiliza- 
tion for wage earners. If, however, it 
does touch off a wave of serious work 


stoppages in war plants—a development 
which the White House does not ex- 
pect—these will be crushed by employ- 
ing the armed forces in the vigorous 
fashion which has become a pattern in 
crucial labor disputes since the take-over 
of the Inglewood (Calif.) plant of North 
American Aviation (BW —Jun.14’41, 
pl). 

Meanwhile the top labor peace-keep- 
ing agency, the National War Labor 
Board, is acting like an idealist meeting 
the facts of life. Excepting its employer 
members, it started out with a definitely 
prounion bias and it recognized no dis- 
tinctions between unions. 

@ Policy and Performance—As recently 
as last weekend, in a unanimous de- 
cision, it said that “‘the board is con- 
vinced that a maintenance-of-member- 
ship provision in most cases acts as a 
stimulus to production and provides a 
union with needed and deserved pro- 
tection in consideration of its pledge 
not to strike. ‘The board is satisfied 


that whole-hearted cooperation between 
union and management can best be ob. Hi = 
tained in the ordinary case when th, : 
union is strong, responsible, and _p, . 
tected from any employer techiigy 
aimed at destroying the union.” 

But the exigencies of keeping the wa; 
plants running have worked a ;\\| 
change in the board’s dispensation 
though the philosophy seems unch 
In the Monsanto Chemical Co. ¢. 
cision of last week, NWLB turned dow; 
an A.F.L. union’s demand for a unio; 
shop or, at least, maintenance of men 
bership. Reason given for the unmi 
takable rebuke was that, on July 15, ¢} 
union in Monsanto started a five-dy 
strike for a union shop and checkof 
after pledging, at its first mecting folloy. 
ing Pearl Harbor, that nothing eonll } 


allowed to interfere with continu 
production. 
@ Union Must Mend Its Ways- é 


NWLB’s declaration to the Monsant 
union, which had the unanimou 

port of employer, public, and_ labor 
representatives on the board, was that it 
“cannot afford in this case to sect a 
precedent whereby a union is granted 
union maintenance protection by the 


FLAG UP, FLAG DOWN 


Employces at Western Electric’s Haw- 
thorne Works in Chicago help to 
make memorable the award of Army- 
Navy E Flags to four of the com- 
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pat 


con 


pany’s plants. Employees at the 
Kearny plant, members of the same 
independent union, did it another 
way—by forcing award ceremonies at 
the New Jersey town to be called off 
because of their refusal to participate. 


+ 


a 
a, ie 
pid 


The Kearny local decided that the 
company didn’t merit the award atter 
the National War Labor Board had 
decided, on appeal, that the local’ 
members didn’t merit an additional 
wage increase, 
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"But that house 
wasn t there 10 hours ago!" 


Here’s the story of a lumber merchant 
who thought he ought to do something 
about war housing. “In ten hours,” he said 
to the U. S. Navy, “I can put up a six-room 
house, ready for occupancy, complete to 
the last curtain rod and brick in the fire- 
place—not a portable, mind you, but a 
finished, livable residence.” 

The Navy replied: “Show us.” He did— 
in nine and one-half hours flat, before as 
critical a quorum of housing experts as 
could be mustered in the nation’s capital— 
and got the government order. 

But — this twentieth - century Aladdin 
needed to buy in volume to create his pre- 
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fabricated wonder-house on the large scale 
required. He could have credit, certainly, 
but he wanted to buy for cash to speed the 
whole operation and to retain complete 
initiative in determining when, where and 
how to make his purchases. His local bank 
called in the Chase; a substantial loan was 
made quickly to the manufacturer—in 
which our correspondent bank, of course, 
participates. Now, every day, rows of houses 
are springing up where vitally needed. 

This is but one among hundreds of actual 
instances where bank loans are definitely 
speeding, simplifying, furthering the war 
effort along the industrial front. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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board in the very face of a record 


bit HELPING BURROUGHS USERS MEET TODAY’S PROBLEMS shows the union violated its n tik 
Lif pledge. Hence, the granting of injoy 

WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT security to this union must at | be 
: -_ - | postponed until such time as this inion 


demonstrates that it has ado) 
change of attitude in regard to 


w- ae and we get an extra 4 of ad = weapon during the a 
posting hour each day ’ A Coming after an NWLB decision in 
out of our Burroughs” 


ad a 


the Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
case, written earlier in the same week 
which took occasion to lay dowi the 
rule that a union is entitled to the bene. 
fits of a maintenance of mem! ship 
| contract only when the board has “‘ascer. 
| tained to its satisfaction that the uniop 
is a responsible organization capable of 
fulfilling all of its obligations to the 
members, the management, and the 
board,” the Monsanto award may be 
taken as further evidence that N\WLB 
is now prepared to make a distinction 


between “‘good” and “bad” unions. PRIV 
e A Point for Employers—It seems that | 
the employer members of the board, Mrs. | 
who first asked for such penalties in the ek 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. case, where their ee 
request fell on the deaf ears of their of the 
public and labor colleagues, have pre- to be 
vailed on nonemployer members to labor 
come around to their point of view. vards 

larges 


Suggestions like these may help you to obtain Har a-Won Victory : i 
more posting hours a day with your machines winter grindae © 


in Curtiss-Wright election, but § — 


Relieve the operator of non-posting work— C1LO.-U.A.W. charge of unfair Bf lsc 


: ruled 

Have a clerk do the pre-listing, stuffing, checking for errors, advantage splits boa rd. side 
heading new accounts, and so on. Curti 
. ‘ . The A.F.L. waited eight years to be “‘ 

Keep the machine producing steadily — make a comeback at the Buffalo plants penal 
Assign a substitute to the machine during the operator's of the Curtiss-W right Corp., and this ame 
rest periods, lunch hours, vacations. week its efforts were crowned with suc- Di 
cess. ‘The National Labor Relations ion, | 
Combine records or tasks — Board, splitting two to one, certified entire 
. — A.F.L.’s machinists as bargaining agent a boa 

Post related records together, and obtain statistics or figures at the two plants, thereby overruling a this 
for seposts as a by-product of segular soutines. protest to the July 15 election which to di 
® was won by the A.F.L., 9,699 to 7,450. cOWT 

Take full advantage of machine features— |e Unfair Advantage” Charged—The J denc 
Make sure that the operators are thoroughly familiar with | United Automobile Workers (C.I.O.) The 
all keyboard controls, automatic features and the various | had protested the election on the boile 
special time-saving advantages built into the machines | grounds “that the A.F.L. took unfair titlec 
they are using. advantage of the C.I.0.’s commitment ton 
to the President of the United States to the | 

’ ’ ? give up overtime pay during the war for Ca 

For many other suggestions that will help you get the most work done on Saturday, Sunday, ind here 
out of your present Burroughs equipment, telephone your | holidays where such days fall within the mol 
local Burroughs office, or, if you prefer, write direct to— — 40-hour — ” 8 

‘he protest assumed national impor- 0 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., DETROIT, MICH. | tance when CLO. President Philp rou 


. | Murray and U.A.W. President R. J. com 


, Thomas wrote a letter of protest on the cam) 
ey. 4 | matter to President Roosevelt. ‘Ihe cure 
We. | tf | Buffalo election also was the subject 0! a1gu 
8 uU OU. ee, | much harangue at the recent U.A.W. ius 

{Kd | convention in Chicago. All of the pro- i Ca 
rh | | tests availed but little, however. Chait tea 
ees__FOR VICTORY—BUY UNITED. STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS | man Harry A. Millis and William M. [i ?'% 
Bu 
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PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mrs. Elinore M. Herrick resigned this 
week as New York regional director 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
to become director of personnel and 
labor relations for the Todd Ship- 
yards Corp. In charge of NLRB’s 
largest field office since it was opened 


in the fall of 1935, Mrs. Herrick has | 


had a hand in settling many of the 
major strikes on the Eastern seaboard. 


Leiserson, the concurring member, over- 
ruled the C.1.O., holding that to set 
side the election would be unfair to the 
Curtiss-Wright employees who would 
 “disfranchised under the guise of 
penalizing the officials of a labor organi- 
zation for their reprehensible conduct.” 


Dissenting from the majority opin- | 


ion, NLRB’s Gerard D. Reilly said the 


entire matter should have been aired in | 
aboard hearing. ““The issues implicit in | 


this mattér are too grave and serious 
to dispose of without setting the matter 


cown for oral argument or taking evi- | 


dence on the allegations,” he stated. 


The dissenting opinion said .the issue | 


boiled down to “whether a union is en- 
titled to retain the benefits of an elec- 
tion won by repudiating a compact with 
the President.” 

* Campaign Criticized—Reilly said 
there was no difference of ‘opinion 
among, the board members “with re- 
pect to the teprehensibility of the elec- 


ton campaign.” C.1.0.-U.A.W. had | 


agued that A.F.L.’s repudiation of the 


DEVOE 
BAR-RUST PAINTS 


Your shield 
against structural 
deterioration 


Rigid priorities are in effect. Replacements are 
out. Alert management knows it must protect 
existing metal surfaces against the ravages of rust. 

This can be done in only one way—by using 
a truly rust-inhibitive paint system. Bar-Rust 
priming coats are scientifically designed to grip 
those precious metal surfaces and afford maxi- 


mum protection against rust. Tough Bar-Rust 


finish coats are specially designed to resist expo- 


sure, inside or out. The Bar-Rust System is 
your guarantee against depreciation. 

Let a Devoe Maintenance expert advise with 
you. Write us, today, for the informative Bar- 


Rust booklet No. BR-3. 


compact was implicit in its election | 

campaign promising that it would se- DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC. 
cure overtime pay. “Hence,” Reilly 

gued, “this board, like other tribunals,| The 188th year of the oldest paint-maker in America , 

‘iust possess power during pendency of | e-¥, 
Mpeg pid ds saihies’ taente from | FIRST AVENUE AT 44th STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. \\-73p, 
‘cating an atmosphere which brings its | - 
proceedings into contempt.’ 
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i WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 
t ° ° 
Figures Behind the Man-Power Problem 
For the second successive time the 1. THE WORKER'S BUYING POWER 
scale of ‘The Labor Market Chart in oe 
Business Week's quarterly presenta- 8 | i | 
tion of labor statistics (B\W—May a | 
30°42,p65) has had to be redrawn to : | : 3 
accommodate the soaring quit-rate. °) «680k | mie 1 i | 
This figure, which shows how many x . 
workers per 100 quit their jobs each © | Cost of Living = 
month ostensibly to find better jobs - | : 
or to joi the armed services—stood = 70 ——tioo © 
at 4.6 at midyear after being adjusted © : 
, « . YU © 
for seasonal variations. If this figure is w 
multiplied by 12, to determine the 4 . 
annual rate of quits, the total is an > 60 —__t.Hourly Wages _| + 90 ¢ 
*ppalling 56—56 out of 100 every 2 Il 
vear (page 96). Its magnitude may : 
be more readily comprehended by 
comparing it with annual records SOMA MAMA ALAM AAMAS ALL BO 
back to 1936: 
Quits r The Work-Week @ 
Year per 100 : 2 ¢ 
SO doc exusatwinaes Pe A pe 
ROP ccgeksnaeccag 12.54 ° 2 
0 EE IG 9.52 : 
DED Lenhsudnesn eadneten 7.46 5 : 
CRO rn atte e 14.97 2 > 
eo Ee See eee ee ee 13.02 
@ Workers’ Buying Power—Higher 
food prices, particularly on dairy 
products, fruits and vegetables, and 
<ome meats, have continued to reduce a = 
the amounts which a dollar will buy. a —+——46 = 
But an increased number of dollars 3 : 
in the average worker's pay envelope o ° 
have thus far served to maintain, if . ° 
not raise, the wage earners’ standard : a. at ie 2 
of living. By next quarter, however, . 0 
the National War Labor Board’s pay ° . 
stabilization formula supplemented = . ee ae 
by an over-all anti-inflation program = ° Lor 
which the President is expected to oil 
amnounce next week, is counted on Oe Se A Rs a a link 
to arrest the climbing hourly wage *» 1000 see = 
figures. The work week stood at 42.6 = € pul 
hours per week for both May and 5 | o blo 
une. ~ 
oe Strike Picture—The scasonal . 500 | 500 ¢ wh 
upswing in strikes and man-days of r ¢ a 
idleness was largely avoided this vear. 5 x ' 
Credit for this is being divided be- = Ss ' trie 
tween employers, who have accepted 3. THE LABOR MARKET 
distasteful government — decisions * 130 fdiested tar semen ° 
tather than precipitate strikes, and © | | | 4 ser 
labor leaders, who have kept their I “ 
rank-and-file from using the cael for q oe Ps 4 ° _ 
uninterrupted output as an opportun- Nn | | ? in 
ity to wring unprecedented conces- 2 a of 
sions from management. 5 | a ry 
® The Labor Market—The number — 50 T | 5 cammenaiens ————we & “ 
of workers employed in manufactur- 2 The Quit-Rate ; 
ing stands at a wartime high—39 & | | 
pomts above the 1923-25 base of 0 IE OS FOES: S Gee 0 SINE TRE A Ne 0 - 
100. 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Doto U § Bureoy of Lobor Stotitics, Federal Reserve oord. 
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Lonely landmark of a vast underground network of 
oil pipe lines, the pumping station stands as a vital 
link in America’s oil transportation system. Like a 
pulsing heart its diesel engine keeps the nation’s life 
blood flowing, night and day, toward coastal areas 
where, without this precious resource, planes and 
ships would be bound to earth and shore, war indus- 
tries and workers reduced to ineffectiveness. 

First oil engine to be placed in trunk pipe line 
service was a De La Vergne. This was in 1907. First 
in the entire petroleum industry was a De La Vergne 
in 1905. These engines were the pioneers of hundreds 
of diesels, now built by Baldwin, which are pro- 
viding the pipe lines with proven, dependable power. 

Here again, Baldwin, whose locomotives long have 
served the nation in peace as well as war, contributes 


ak 
i 


sro ee ney 
at 


OF THE FLYING FORTRESS 


toward that day of final victory. As one of America’s 
great arsenals, Baldwin is likewise producing tanks, 
guns and other modern weapons. Shipyards, aircraft 
plants, war industries of every kind from coast to 
coast, count on the Baldwin divisions to meet their 
needs for ship propellers, forgings, castings, presses, 
testing equipment and varied heavy machinery. 


ALD 


THE BALDWIN 


. BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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AMPLICALL “Ghost Meetings” get 
things done fast hundreds of times each 
day in thousands of war-time American 
ofhces and plants. It’s the modern, time- 
saving way to hold meetings and con- 
ferences, right at your own desk without 
taking a single man of your organiza- 


tion away from his own work. 


AMPLICALL Intercommunicaticn gets 
the men you want right when you want 
them at the merest touch of your 
finger. You get ideas and orders into 
action instantly, without walking, with- 
out waiting, without wasting. It’s the 
wartime way to save time, today’s scarc- 


est commodity. 


Time-saver extraordinary—that’s AMP- 
LICALL. But it's more than that. Be- 
cause AMPLICALL puts every depart- 
ment, every individual of your business 
in instant talking reach, it saves execu- 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
(RAULAND-Webster. Sound Division) 
4245 North Knox Avenue ~ 
Chicago, Illinois, Dept. 1-SE 


tive energy; it coordinates your opera- 
tions—gets things done in split-seconds, 
relieves your telephone switchboard of 
blockades—enables you to gather essen- 
tial information speedily while you hold 
important incoming calls; prevents cost- 
ly delays and errors; pays its own way 
every day in time, energy and money 
saved. No wonder executives everywhere 
say they wouldn't part with AMPLI- 
CALL for many times its cost! 


And that’s not everything. AMPLICALL 
is easy to use—pleasant, too, in its high- 
fidelity reproduction of voices. Attractive 
design and finish make AMPLICALL 
look at home on the finest desks. 


No matter what your business may be, 
there is an AMPLICALL System (capac- 
ities from 2 to over 100 stations) to 
serve your exact needs. Write us today 
for complete details. 


SO TANKS MAY TALK 


@ Send us complete information covering 


AMPLICALL Intercommunication Systems. 


Into America’s Army Tanks 
goes a radio voice — Short 
Wave Communication—a voice 
that must keep on talking until 


the last short is fired. The 
RAULAND Corporation, pio- 
meer manufacturing radio enei- 


neers, is providing that radio 
voice for our “hell-buggies’’. . . 
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Assessing a Drive 


Labor-management com, 

mittee plan of WPB yields a vs. 

riety of results. Here is a case 
| study of Cleveland plant. 


Emphasizing the fact that t! 
and summer of 1942 would be 
cial months of war production, | 
dent Roosevelt on Feb. 27 
launched the War Production J); 
recommended the establishmen 
bor-management committees as thic 
| vehicle for accomplishing the 

objectives (BW—Mar.21'42,p15 

@ Questions That Arise—Any att 
assay the success of that drive in 
bogs down because the values which 
such morale-building promotion eff 
secks to achieve are themselves um 
urable and intangible. Can the incr 
output from a given number of 
hours in a particular plant be credit 
the new do-or-die spirit imbued in 
workers by the War Production D; 
or is it to be explained solely 
of the installation of more 
machinery or the improvement 
materials supply situation? 

How do you appraise the effect 
of the hundred promotion devi: 
are used to impress workers with t 
importance to the war effort as 
on the production front—plant post 
rallies, production achievement aw 
certificates of merit, Ietters from for 
fellow workers now in the militar 
ices, inspection visits by government 
officials, talks by Army and Navy men, 
intra-plant competitions, buttons, stick 
ers, entertainments, advertising? 

@ Measurable Aspects—There are, 
course, some physical aspects of 
War Production Drive that can be meas- 
ured. For example, Michael Straus, for- 
merly a top publicity man or Harold 
Ickes’ staff who heads the drive’s head- 
| quarters in Washington, reports that 
| labor-management committees _ have 
been established in 1,200 plants, en 
| ploying a total of 2,500,000 war workers 
| Again, it is possible to document with 
statistics the generally accepted obser 
| tion that man-hours lost through al 
sentecism and strikes in these plants has 
been materially reduced, and it wou d| 
reasonable to argue that the War P: 
| duction Drive was at least in good part 
responsible for that improvement . 
e Improved Efficiency—Finally, labor 
management committces have solicit 
thousands of employee suggestions fo 
improvements in plant operating ef 
ciency—new devices, machinery improv! 
ments, new production methods, bette! 
personnel policies—and the acceleratior 
of output resulting from these sugges 
tions is something that can be measured 
| in terms of tons and dollars. 


+h 
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But the essential value of the War 
Production Drive—its real contribution 
» labor morale—eludes all such quanti- 
itive appraisal. It can be weighed only 
, terms Of subjective impression, and 
he answer as to whether the drive has 
ycceeded or not necessarily depends 
7 whose impressions you accept. War 
duction Board officials generally ex- 
‘ess themselves as gratified with the 
ttainments of the drive, although they 
e willing to grant that in at least some 
espects it has fallen short of the high 
ypes which they entertained for it at 
he time Donald Nelson gave it a big 
endoft over the air last spring. 

Outspoken Critics—Critics of the plan, 
nostly leaders of organized labor, have 


yeir opinion of the drive’s shortcom- 
ngs. ‘They will tell you that it has fea- 
ured too much hoop-la and too little 
mcern for enlisting the aid of labor, 
sorking in a real partnership arrange 
nent with management. 

Some union men were disgruntled 


ply as a device for sidetracking the Reu- 
ther Plan in the automobile industry 
nd its counterpart, the Murray Plan, in 
|| other industries. 

Labor’s Objective—In advocating both 
these plans, labor asked for an equal 

ice with management in the direction 
of the war effort in individual plants; in 
the War Production Drive, they argue 


management in important policy-mak- 


085 A -- 
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ecome more and more outspoken in | 
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F ollowing the recent presentation of 
0 the Army-Navy “E” flag award at 
ec Bicakins Bros., Bridgeport, Conn., em- 
= [gPovees and guests enjoyed a leisurely 
a: unch, but President Farnam Yard- 
cr GB. Surrounded by employees and 
or their families asking for his autograph | 
#9" their programs (he signed 1500), 
Cd 


lidn’t get a bite to eat. 
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bout it from the start, for they inter- | 
yeted the War Production Drive sim- | 


that they have secured only the sur- | 
fe appearance of participation with | 


ing. Some labor leaders have protested | 


FATHER TIME GETS JOLT 


During the last twelve months, Father Time has 
been given one of the biggest jolts he has ever 
had to take. 

American Industry is beating time. It is demon- 
strating that it can turn out more production, 
and better production, faster, than any other 
country in the world. Planes, tanks and guns are 
now rolling. Ships, large and small, are now slid- 
ing off the ways. Make no mistake about that. 

But the demands placed upon the productive 
system of this country are incredible. America 
has been asked to furnish the four corners of the 
world with the equipment it takes to win this 
war. And that equipment is desperately needed 
now. Not next week. Not next year... but right 
now! 

Let’s line up everything we have, 100 per cent, 


for seven days a week, 24 hours a day, maximum 


P. S. Main job of our organization today is 


production ! 


conversion. 
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THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Sn 
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Consulting Management Engineering 


GENERAL OFFICES - CLEVELAND - BULKLEY BLDG. 
CHICAGO - City National Bank Bldg. - 208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK + Graybar Building + 420 Lexington Avenue 
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I ... Are certain operations 
| | holding your production down? 
: 


Use Q Ain he Aitter! 
Le 
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If IT’S FABRICATED FROM METAL con 
CRAFT CAN “GO TO BAT” FOR YOU acti 

Does your WAR Production include: = 
® STAMPINGS © DEEP DRAWING wor 

© SPINNING ® SHEET METAL WORK Mil 

® POLISHING) ® PICKLING © WELDING hd £. "42. 

WRITE or WIRE for complete information about our ‘ : ’ . c E . Co. 
large modern plant and experienced engineer- James Harris, Lonnie Spear, and Ed ten straight weeks in National on coo 
ing stoff. Chances are our facilities for handling | | Jarris held the open hearth record for ing Co. War Production Contest ers 
your Sub-Contracts will save you time and money. 9 id 
Crtnsins promptly en ol ¥ 

“+ ~~ oo 7 the “dodge” from the inception of the drew from the plant's labor-man wit! 


Craft MANUFACTURING C0. drive; others have come more reluctantly — setup because the company woul typ 
. ¢ P 


to believe that they asked for bread agree to its demand for participati the 

Stainless Steel Specialists and got a stone. Thus two months ago, the determination of selectiv« age 
1512 North Fremont Street Chicago =the union at B. F. Goodrich Co. with- deferments. pro 
= a e@ Nelson’s Invitation—Criticism of + eA 

kind has mounted until last week D Cl 

ald Nelson invited a joint A.F.L-C.1. edg 

committee to “spend a few hours wit aut 

me in the frankest kind of talk” a end 

labor’s appeal for greater participator an 

66 9? war ate. | ray 
l'airest and most illuminating opi eg: 

errn fo e@ 65 of the drive, its accomplishments 4 Cle 

its shortcomings, can only be fon €xa 

lated on the basis of a_plant-by-plaw’ tl 

study of how the plan is working 1 oth 

given locality. Of all major cities, Ck bee 

land can probably boast the most « Alc 

Life insurance at low rates furnishing pro- termined effort on the part of its m Wi 

‘ , P facturers and its labor leaders to ex 7 
tection during your active years. Ceases to the full the opportunities inherent wh 
at age 65 unless converted. the War Production Drive setup Css 

+ @ A Local Council—Cleveland is, for anc 

This may be the policy you are looking for. ample, the only major city, accordin: i} ma 
to its contention, which has organi wo 

a local council representing all the va wo 

ous labor-management committees wit 

the city in an attempt to tackic wit 

operatively such problems as wo hor 

transportation, scrap collection, ar cal 

bond drives. dri 

The rudential Of Cleveland’s 438 war plants, + me 

boast active labor-management « t Ru 

Susunranre Company of America tees. These plants employ abou 30 tur 

Home Ofice, NEWARK. N.J. of the city’s 207,000 war workers. - ten 

of all its factory workers. They inclu the 

eight steel plants, a truck builder, » eo" 

chine tool plants, a brass and copp ing 

works, a large ammunition parts | ake the 

a chemical plant, foundry and forging me 

_ shops, a large secondary aluminum pro ma 
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plant, several aircraft parts build- 
ers, < tractor manufacturer, a storage 
patty company, a sewing machine 
manufacturer converted to war prod- 
ucts, and a builder of X-ray units for the 
Am\ 

e Without Committees — Plants that 
didn’t embrace the War Production 
Drive plan include one instrument 
builder who decided his company was 
too busy to bother with a production 
drive committee and a large builder 
of aircraft parts who privately expressed 
belicf that the labor unions were trying 
to take over industry, that the drive was 
a step in that direction—so no com- 
mittee. 

The Aluminum Co. of America 
Cleveland works had a production drive 
committee organized, but it became in- 
active after some of its union shop 
steward members were fired as “‘trouble- 
makers” in one of the recurrent quickie 
work stoppages by the C.I.O. Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (BW—Aug.1 
'42,p56). National Bronze & Aluminum 
Co. had a committee organized with 
cooperation of its A.F.L. Auto Work- 
ers local, but its activity strangled over 
a dispute on wages, which the union 
said should be boosted to keep pace 
with boosted production. This was a 
Id typical crackup on the labor side, with 
HOI the union proclaiming a fear that man- 
( agement would use the drive to boost 

profits at the expense of the workers. 
eA Different View—In contrast, one 

») CLO. union business agent, acknowl- 
edging that the unions did want a more 
authoritative voice in policy forming, 
endorsed the production drive plan as 
an acceptable modification of the Mur- 
ray plan. The C.I.O. local leadership 
)i1 regards one of the smoothly operating 
$a Cleveland drive committees as a good 
on example of the Murray plan in opera- 
plant tion. Strangely enough, it embraces an- 

other local of the same union that has 
] been involved in so much trouble with 
t Alcoa: the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
nal Workers. 
xploit The plant is National Smelting Co., 
which claims leadership among_proc- 
essors of scrap and secondary aluminum, 
mr ¢ and now is beginning to work scrap 
rding magnesium. About 75% of its 600 
niz workers are Negroes. Unlike Alcoa 
va workers, they get straight hourly rates 
. without any added production bonus, 
with time and a half for the last eight 
hours of their 48-hour week. ‘The union 
called a Mar. 1 meeting just after the 
drive was launched and invited manage 
ment representatives to attend. A. 
Rubin, vice-president, saw an oppor- 
3 tunity to capitalize on the workers’ in- 
25 terest in increased production and met 
luc them more than halfway. 


essint 


m ¢ They Mean Business—Result, accord- | 


ing to Rubin, is that union members of 
ike the committee want to take stronger 
measures than the management. Because 
many of its workers had spent years 
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Showing piping connections which make it possible to 
use the Exchonger for warming oil as well as cooling it. 


EXCHANGER 


new TRAME on neat excuancer 


speeds aircraft engine testing 


AY IMPORTANT producer of airplane 
engines needed a combination 
unit to control oil temperature of 
engines on test. 

During the starting-up period, the 
unit was required to deliver warm oil 


WARMS OIL 
AND COOLS IT, TOO 


This Trane Oil Heat Exchanger warms the 
oil with steam, cools it with water. Ex- 
ternally ribbed to enable the flat surfaces 
to withstand the necessary pressure with- 
out excessive weight. This represents an- 
other of the many problems solved through 
the use of Trane heat transfer equip- 
ment of both standard and special design. 


HEATING ° 


to the engine, and during the running 
period the unit was required to hold 
the temperature below a certain limit 

Specifications called for a light 
compact, durable heat exchanger that 
would be easy to mount and take down 
for cleaning. It had to have a casing 
that would withstand 30 pounds oil 
pressure, and, finally, only a limited 
amount of cooling water could be used. 

The Oil Heat Exchanger illustrated 
here was designed by Trane engineers 
to fill the requirements. Going a step 
beyond the letter of the specifications. 
Trane engineers produced a unit that 
could be thoroughly cleaned without 
disconnecting any of the heating, 
cooling, or oil line piping. 


Ask the Trane Man 
The facilities of the Trane design en- 
gineering department are at the dis 
posal of governmentand industry in the 
design of new and refined equipment 
to meet the many demands created })) 
a nation at war. Because standard Tran¢ 
heating, cooling, drying, air han- 
dling and related products are used 
in so many fields of industry, Trane 
engineers have a thorough knowledge 
of the equipment requirements of in- 
dustry. Your nearby Trane field office 
will be glad to furnish additional details. 


THE TREQE COMPANY 


LA CROSSE, 


Wisconsin 


Also TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 


COOLING ° 


AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT FROM 85 OFFICES 
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HIS Pearl Harborism,* uttered by a fervent 

Navy chaplain, will live in our school books 
long after today’s headlines and swaying battle lines 
have passed into history. 


It exactly expresses the unique combination of 
the spiritual and the practical which is inherent in 
our national character. 


.. And America IS passing the ammunition. Starting with 
an atrophied military explosives industry in 1939, the 
Production for Defense program had raised the rate of 
*‘passing the ammunition’’ by 1400% at the time the 
chaplain spoke. 


® Since then, according to an official statement of Donald 
Nelson: 


*‘Explosives and ammunition are being made at many 
times the rate of last year as newly constructed plants 
come into operation. TNT is being made at a rate five 
times that before Pearl Harbor. Smokeless powder is 
being produced at a rate almost twice that before Pearl 
Harbor. One new plant is making more TNT today 
than the entire explosives industry produced in peace- 
fime and there are several of this type of plant.’”* 


Incendiary bombs are vital ammunition in the kind of 
war we are in. America’s chemical industry is far ahead 
of schedule in passing along that potent ammunition. 


Magnesium is part ammunition, part construction ma- 
terial. You know it’s now being taken from sea-water, 
but do you know that we are making at least 100 times as 
much magnesium now as we did in 1938? 


100-octane gasoline isn’t ammunition, but it’s handy 
to have around in a war, because bombers using this 
product of American chemistry can carry an extra ton of 
what it takes to win. 


Synthetic rubber is another necessity in passing the 
ammunition. The Chemical Industry faces the staggering 
job of producing more rubber than all the rubber trees in 
the world were able to pour into the American market 
prior to the war. . . 875,000 tons per year by 1944 is the 
goal. Those of us who have seen tank-factories and ship 
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yards grow faster than the corn-crops they replaced 
believe the Chemical Engineers of America will do the job. 


What is the secret of these amazing modern counter- 
parts of the frontiersman’s ability to turn from peace to 
war P 


> One of the important answers is Chemical Engineer: 
ing. We just naturally have more men and more machines 
that know how to make a molecule behave than any two 
nations on earth. 


Starting after World War I, our chemical engineers 
used the experience gained in guncotton factories to de- 
velop the vast peacetime Chemical Industry which gave 
you rayon, lacquer, transparent wrapping paper, plastic 
telephones, knockless gasoline, shatterproof glass, syn- 
thetic vitamins, laboratory-fathered medicines, plastic 
tips for your shoe laces, nylon hosiery, and thousands of 
other comforts to help you live a peacetime Life of Riley. 


This vast activity of making life more livable for peace- 
ful Americans had created an enormous pool of manage- 
ment and production men in our chemical industries. 


When war came, these men answered their country’s 
call, by rearranging their peaceful atoms into bellicose 
molecules that would explode, fly, float, shoot or stop 
a bullet. 


Today, fertilizer, salt, whiskey, rayon, even pine stumps 
are being turned into products of unrecognizable ferocity. 


> When the war is over, it will be the imagination of the 
Men of Chemistry that will set our great new war-chem- 
ical plants upon a new era of peacetime fruitfulness. Even 
while the chemical engineer is breaking production rec 
ords for war, he is planning for a peacetime production 
that will revert these molecules toward serving our daily 
lives. Chemical Warfare will become Chemical Welfare, 
through Imagination. 
* * * 


In recognition of the miracle of war production— 
accomplished through the cooperation of American mar 
agement and labor with the W.P.B. . . . this 7th in# 
series of newspaper advertisements is published by the 
McGraw-Hill Network of Industrial Communication. 


*Also title of Gene Lockhart’s famous fighting song of World War I 


McGRAW.HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
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This advertisement appears 
in @ group of newspapers on 
Wednesday, September 9, 1942 
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EN an American gunner calls for 

ammunition, whether he wears a 
cross—like the chaplain in our newspaper 
advertisement—or a tattooed mermaid, he 
sets in motion the mightiest war-machine 
on earth ... American Industry. 


ed 

b. 

rs Knitting together all the industries of America, 

to making it possible for them to turn quickly from 
peace to war, is the Industrial Press. 

od When the gunner yells for AMMUNITION, 

wO industry yells for INFORMATION. It is the 
job of the industrial magazines to supply it. 

‘‘What do we do when we can’t get stainless 


steel for a Toluol recovery plant?’’ 


**Which is the best section of the country for 
locating our new plant, considering power 
supply, bombing range and transportation?”’ 


*‘How can we step-up the alcohol output of 
our stills, without using scarce metals?P’’ 


**What’s the best method of training 18,000 
green hands to get quick operating efficiency?’’ 


These are typical of the questions that flow over 
the desks of our editors day after day. 


They keep nearly 900 McGraw-Hill editors 
and engineer-correspondents busy, making field 
calls, finding the best answer to each problem 


pass the 
INFORMATION 


and reporting the results to management and 
production men. 


Industrial advertisers supplement this work 
by showing how their products meet specific needs. 


This constant interchange of information is 
part of the strength and adaptability of Ameri- 
can Industry. 


It is so important that executives are survey- 
ing their organizations to make sure that the 
supply of Industrial Magazines is adequate. 


If you would like suggestions as to how to con- 
duct such a survey, write to The Reading Coun- 
selor, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc, 


* * * 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


23 publications, which gather ‘‘war-news’’ from the 
‘*war-production-front’’ through a staff of 153 editors 
and 725 engineer-correspondents . .. More than 
1,000,000 executives, designers, production men and 
distributors use the editorial and advertising pages of 
these magazines to exchange ideas on war-production 


problems. 
THE McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


Publishers of technical, engineering and business books 
for colleges, schools, and for business and industrial use, 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 


THE McGRAW-HILL NETWORK 


American Machinist 
Aviation 


Coal Age 
Construction Methods 
Bus Transportation Electrical Contracting 
Business Week Electrical Merchandising 
Chemical & Metallurgical Electrical West 
Engineering Electrical World 
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Electronics 

Engineering & Mining Journal 
E. & M.J. Metaland Mineral Markets Product Engineering 
Engineering News-Record 
Factory Management & Maintenance Transit Journal 
Food Industries 


OF INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Mill Supplies 
Power 


Textile World 


Wholesaler’s Salesman 
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ENJOY THe pest FOO IN ST. LOUIS 


‘Tkennox 


COMPLET IR Al®-CONDITIONED 


Quiet operation 


plant. Lift and carry loads ot pn 
ranging from \{ ton to 6 tons rugged construc- 
—easily, quickly, safely and paeb betton 
economically. Leading plants control. 
everywhere use ElectroLifts. 


ELECTROLIFT, Inc. 
30 Church St. 
New Yer York, N. Y._ 


on Opportunities 


Turning the ‘‘Searchlight"’ 


positions wanted 


ENGINEER 56 — technical 
consultant to Designers 
electrical com- 
Electrolytic, 
Box 306. 
successful 


*SPECIAL 
ass't. to executives, 
and operators. Steel and 
panies design experience. 
heating, welding, processes. 
*EXECUTIVE—Twelve years 
experience intangibles; life, casualty insur- 
ance and automobile associations. Law 
trained, 38, American, married, employed. 
Salary reasonable. Address Box 307, 


wanted—pattern work 


*OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work, 
Eppenbach, Inc., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


selling 


* ENGINEERING SALES 
long established in Boston, Mass., with ex- 
cellent shipbuilding, industrial, public util- 
ity and consulting engineering connections, 
now prepared to represent a manufacturer 
of important mechanical or _ electrical 
equipment. Box 305. 


organization, 


‘ ” 2 

‘clues” information 
“clues"’ appears weekly 
day's issue. Rate 
for fraction) 


Copy required Monday for Satur- 
50 cents per word or $2.50 per line 
per insertion, payable in advance. Minimum 
charge $5.00. Discounts 10% on orders for insertion in 
4 consecutive isaues Publication bor number address 
counts as 2 words; replies forwarded without charge. Ad- 
dress replies c/o Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Copy September 14, for September 19 “‘clues’’, 
please 
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“As a result of a single ad in Busi- 
ness Week ‘clues’ we received two 
excellent responses. One, which 
resulted in a contract.” 


without regular jobs, the company was 
pestered by absentees. Union commit- 
tee men insisted on adopting a set of 
rules, one of which makes absence with- 
out good cause grounds for immediate 
dismissal. 

The committee has no chairman, and 


takes no action without unanimous 
agreement. Until early this month, 
when the committee finally made a 


formal report to Washington, War 
Production Drive Headquarters had no 
official knowledge of the National Smelt- 
ing Co. committee. 

e@ Certain Fears Discounted—Rubin as- 
serts that, contrary to the expressed 
fears of some executives, the union mem- 
bers are not hungry for management 
problems to solve. If the management 
throws out too many problems, he says, 
the workers don’t try to catch them. 
There are no subcommittees, but any 
member may get an assignment, as ona 
project to invoice tools, if he suggests 
that something like that is needed. 
Worker transportation is a problem 
handled through the company’s person- 
nel department. 

Records are kept of each crew’s pro- 
duction. One furnace crew of three, all 
Negroes, held the record on their open 
hearth furnace against two other shifts 
for 10 consecutive weeks. The crew 
that finally knocked them off did so by 
a record which was the highest in weeks. 
e Contract Negotiations — Early _ this 
month the company and the union, 
having completed a year’s honeymoon, 
began negotiations on a new contract. 
The management fervently hoped for a 
blissful marriage that would last through 
the war, at least. 

In another part of the city and a 

different union climate, ‘Thompson Air- 
craft Products Co., has another labor- 
management committee that does not 
exactly conform to the official pattern. 
Its Aircraft Workers Alliance, now under 
official disfavor of the NLRB on the 
ground of “company influence” (BW— 
May9’42,p72), furnishes the labor mem- 
bers of its unregistered labor-manage- 
ment committee. 
e On the Committee—There are four 
labor members, including the president 
of the A.W.A., and ten management 
members, including the plant manager, 
superintendent, and chief engineer. They 
meet once a week on company time, 
rotate the presiding officer’s job, and 
hear any worker who thinks he has an 
idea worth discussing, and who first 
gets permission through the personnel 
office. The assistant chief engineer 
evaluates these offerings and the com- 
pany pays for them on the basis of his 
judgment. 

One worker suggested there ought 
to be a better system of handling in- 
dustrial diamonds. He got that job— 
buying, handling and keeping track of 
the diamonds—and a raise. Another 
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worker suggested something ought to be 


done about the emery dust. He ot , 


new job as trouble shooter. Mos 
suggestions rate about $5, occas: a}); 
the reward is much higher. 


e Subcommittee ype sega wh. 


Multigraph, which organized i 
committee with active Slatoeet 
the A.F.L. Machinists Union aloi» thy 
Official Plan Book lines as laid doy, y } 
the WPB, has a main committee of 
each from labor and managemen 
a dozen subcommittees. The con)pay 
puts up the money for all drive acti 
tics—about $6,000 so far—and _ 
committee project, especially i in 
volves money, has to be + Sl 1 in 
writing to the main committee fo; ap- 
proval. ; 

A morale and discipline committee, 
whose 30 members include eight women, 
gets war bulletins from a new raper 
and has them announced over a loud 
speaker system in the plant cafeteria at 
lunch hours. This committee also a; 
ranged orchestra music (specializing 
blood-stirring marches) with meals, and 
has circulated a bulletin to all worker: 
homes giving A-M’s history and achieve. 
ments since war began. 

@ Transportation Program—The commit 
tee on transportation (largest of all wit! 
40 members) promotes a “share the 
ride” program. It got public transporta 
tion systems to reroute busses and 
has assigned a subcommittee of its ow 
to look after appeals from tire-rationing 
decisions that affect individual A-\| 
workers. 

A slogan committee conducts a on 
week contest each month, with a to 
prize of $15. A suggestions committe 
awarded a top prize of $1,500 for pr 
duction ideas. A safety and health com 
mittee has posted plant safety regula 
tions and a worker’s diet. 

Cleveland Tractor Co., cited by drive 
headquarters in Washington for “in 
creasing production 65% since the drive 
started,” has boosted its productior 
84% since March this year, which wa 
a record month. Obviously, the con 
pany doesn’t claim that the labor-man 
agement committee produced all thi 
gain. New equipment and added man 
power were the principal factors. 

e A Better Feeling—However, the com 
pany feels that production is helpe 
along by a better feeling between labor 
and management credited to the drive 
This can’t be measured in units of pr 
duction or percentages, but attendanc 
records can be. In four months, volun 
tary absences from work have been re 
duced by enough man-hours to produc: 
100 high-speed military tractors, report 
a member of the drive committee. 

On the theory that “one or 
fellows have to do most of the work 
in any organized extra-curricular activity, 
Cleveland Tractor’s drive has two “co 
ordinators,” one for labor (A.F.L. ma 
chinists), one for management, who look 
after details for the main committec¢ 
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WHEELING STEEL ELECTION 


Ambitions of the C.I.0. United Stcel- 
workers of America to make industry- 
wide the War Labor Board’s Little 
Stee] formula (BW—Jul.25’42,p80) have 
been furthered by the thumping ma- 
iority which the union polled in an em- 
nlovee election at Wheeling Steel Corp. 

Although holding contracts with the 
company since 1937, the union re- 
quested the National Labor Relations 
Board to conduct the poll to prove sufh- 
cient strength to bulwark demands for 
union security and dues checkoff in the 
near future. The present contract per- 
mits the union to speak only for its 
members in Wheeling’s 13 plants. 

The election followed the same pat 
tern as those conducted in U. S. Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries and gave the union 
an even greater majority at Wheeling 
than among “Big Steel” workers (BW— 
Jun.27°42,p8). Contracts with Wheel 
ing were cast from the same mold as 
those signed with U. S. Steel and both 
firms were included in the general re- 
quest to reopen agreements after the 
Little Steel decision. 

Balloting returns gave the union 
roughly a 20-to-1 majority membership 
among the 16,545 workers in Wheeling 
plants, all of which are in the Ohio 
Valley. 

The union has given no indication 
when it will begin negotiations with 
Wheeling for the new contract formula, 
which includes a 44¢-a-day pay boost, 
retroactive to last Feb. 6, and a daily 
wage minimum guarantee as well as 
union security and the checkoff. ‘The 
new contract conferences presumably 
will follow those involving the same 
issues which are now on the fire with 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. at Pitts- 
burgh. 


MANPOWER WARNING 


Officially terming the government's 
approach to the critical problem of man- 
power supply for war industries “‘too lit- 
tle and too late,” the National War 


Labor Board ordered a 44¢ hourly wage | 


boost in the lower job classifications at 
6+ steel, brass, and copper foundries in 


Tacoma, Seattle, and Everett, Wash., | 


and Portland, Ore. 
lhe raise, unanimously recommended 


by a panel which held hearings in the | 


field, exceeded the ceiling of the Little 
Stecl formula, but was approved by the 
Nagy, Maritime Commission, and War 
Pioduction Board as a_ necessity be- 


cause the foundries had lost and were | 


continuing to lose many men to the 


shipyards and other more highly paid | 


war industries. The panel report, ap- 
proved by NWLB, included this plain 
talk: 

Whatever scheme is eventually contrived 
by other branches of government to enable 
war industries to obtain and retain workers 
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A SINGLE SYSTEM 
Protecting Cue ox WMlauy Fire Hazards 


CARDOX FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 


Hlettbhle/ engineered to Solve 


Your Specific Fire Problems 


Men responsible for uninterrupted 
war production know the damaging 
setbacks that can be caused by fire. 
But the wide variety of hazards, 
existing in virtually every plant and 
shop, presents a difficult problem. 
Adequate fire protection must be pro- 
vided for each. Differences in hazards, 
floor space, layout and size call for a 
fire extinguishing system engineered 
for over-all plant requirements. 
Cardox Systems meet that speci- 
fication fully. The schematic view 
shown includes a combination of fire 


problems so diversified as to be met 
with infrequently in industry. Yet 
one Cardox System, with its single 
storage unit, can be engineered to 
the job. It provides today’s sound 
method of swift extinguishment, with 
little or no loss, damage or delay to 
equipment or production. 

The flexibility of Cardox Systems 
permits easy installation in new con- 
struction or existing buildings. More 
data on this and the many other 
Cardox qualities can be had by 
writing for Bulletin 1092. 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Detroit e 
San Francisco e 


New York . 
Atlanta * 


District Offices in: 
Kansas City e 


Cleveland 
Seattle 


Pittsburgh e 
Los Angeles e 
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Papers of WESTON Quality 


COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


Cake much of the work out of 
“PAPER WORK” 


The quality and cotton 
fibre content of the paper 
makes a vast difference in the 
ease and efficiency with which 
your business records and 
correspondence can be pre- 
pared and used. 

Byron Weston Company spe- 
cializes in making high grade 
cotton fibre content papers 
that have the strength and 
durability to protect vital 
records — the impressive ap- 


pearance and ‘‘feel’’ for im- 
portant communications — 
and the performance that takes 
a lot of the work out of paper 
work. Weston ledger, index, 
bond and machine accounting 
papers are distributed by lead- 
ing paper merchants every- 
where. Your printer or office 
supplier will gladly help you 
choose the right Weston 
grades, weights and colors for 
your needs. 


FOR HELPFUL INFORMATION on the selection and use of 
high grade papers, ask us to send you Weston's Papers, a special 
Soe of news, ideas and information for paper buyers. 


‘rite Department A, 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 
IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON payee 


LEDGERS 
BYRON WESTON CO LINEN RECORD 
(Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (SO%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) 


DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (SO%) 


INDEXES BONDS 
WESTON'S BOND (Extra Mu. 1, 100%) 
DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
HOLMESDALE BOND (75%) 
WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 
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in adequate numbers will come too lat _ jf 


it comes at all, to provide for the re 
ments of this day, for this industry, i: 
urea... . The experience of these found: 
the last few months shows that qua 
men are constantly being taken into 
and better paid jobs. This rate of labor 
over has been appalling. Production 
been impaired. Relative equality is ess« 
under the present scheme of affairs, if +h; 
tendency is to be arrested and the war fort 
assured of the production of these foun 
The entire national enterprise of mer t 
ship and warship construction and repair 
in this vital area of war is put in h 
here and now. 


In brief, NWLB’s panel told Wa 
Manpower Chairman McNutt to get 
busy. 


DIVISIONS CONSOLIDATED 


The Wage Hour and Public ( 
tracts Walsh-Healey divisions of the 1x 
partment of Labor, whose problem 
enforcement and inspection are so simi 


| lar, were finally consolidated this week 


on order of Secretary of Labor France 
Perkins. Since March, L. Metcalf 
Walling has been administrator of both 


| divisions, but they maintained separate 


staffs. 
Secretary Perkins said the consolida 


| tion would make it possible for the two 
| divisions to carry out unimpaired their 


responsibilities under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and the Public Contract: 


| Act despite a cut of nearly $400,000 in 
| the combined budget. She added that 


it would mean a consistent policy of 
enforcement with avoidance of any du- 
plication of inspection by the two fed- 
eral agencies. 


TO MEET OR NOT TO MEET? 


Action of the Brotherhood of Rail 
way T'rainmen to postpone its quadren- 
nial convention next year brought 
praise from the Office of Defense ‘Trans 
portation, which officially hoped thai 
all 1942 and 1943 conventions would 
be canceled. It also brought a cry of 
“unconstitutional” in a lawsuit filed in 
a common pleas court in Cleveland by 
W. S. Ross, a brother from Lodge 356, 
Pittsburgh. 

If there is no convention, Ross 
pointed out, there will be no election 


| of officers. He contended that, without 


an election, all brotherhood offices 
would be vacated. 

A. F. Whitney, B.R.T. president, 
who has spent the last four years purg 
ing his opposition from brotherhood 
offices, said 951 lodges voted ior post 
ponement and 39 against. By not hav 
ing the 1943 convention, he went on, 
the brotherhood and its members woul 
save $1,000,000. The brotherhood 
part of the saving would be invested in 
war bonds. For a precedent, B.R I. 
cited postponement in 1931 because ot 
the depression. 


s 
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Hand of the SEC 


TNDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINES 


Because of ownership rul- 


“union proof” utility now 


ing, 


cessor to A.F.L. group that failed. 


| 
has an infant independent, suc- | 


An infant independent union has 


made itself the legatee of an unsuccess- 


ful effort of an A.F’.L. group to organize | 


the Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
[he new group hopes to get on record 
in the face of a Security & Exchange 
Commission ruling that may change the 
company’s Ow eres bg 

eFrom  Scratch—Organized — from 
scratch two months ago with no outside 
afiliation, the Electric 
Workers’ Union already claims to spe: ak | 
for 1,000 of the company’s 3,000 out- 
door operating workers, and is aiming 
at a majority among linemen, service 
workers, meter readers, and so on. 

[he company generally had been re- 

garded as “union proof” for about 20 
years, since the A.I'.L. Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers saw its membership 
fade in the light of company proffered 
benefits that included life insurance, 
sick and retirement payments, bonuses 
and other gratuities. 
e Picture Changes—The SEC, however, 
put a different complexion on the pic- 
ture last April in ordering the firm di- 
vorced from the North American Co. 
BW—Jun.20°42,p75). Should the util- 
ity be sold, workers might find them- 
selves under a less sympathetic manage- 
ment, 

President Eben G. Crawford of the 
company saw the same handwriting on 
the wall and translated it to his workers 
in a recent open letter. ‘The letter ac- 
knowledged reports of union activities 
and rumors that the company might get 
a new owner, reiterating the firm’s rec- 
ognition of the right of its workers to 
organize. 
¢ Unpredictable—Whether the new 
union will be invited to join the United 


Utilities Union of America was unpre- | 


dictable. ‘The Cleveland workers would 
be eligible for membership in the 
U.U.U.A., which is seeking amalgama- 
tion of all independent unions of the 
power industry (BW —Aug.1'42,p.54). 
The U.U.U.A., which already serves as a | 
parent body for nine unions in twelve 
electric utility systems, will hold its sec- 
ond organizational meeting Oct. 3 at 
Chicago to adopt a constitution cover- 
ing an additional eleven independent 
groups which together boast a combined 
membership claim of approximately | 
100,000. 
_ A master-mind of the new Cleveland 
independent is Attorney John G. Rob- 
erts. who attended the birth of Ohio's 
unathliated Federation of Telephone | 
Workers—a potent organization. 
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ft Listy Stewed Gilicle 


PARACHUTES 
TARPAULINS 
MECHANICS SUITS 
BARRACKS BAGS 
WOMEN’S WORK 
UNIFORMS 
UNDERWEAR 
CANTEEN COVERS 
FIELD CAPS 
SEARCHLIGHT 
COVERS 

MILITARY UNIFORMS 
PORTABLE PLANE 
HANGARS 

KHAKI BLANKETS 
AVIATOR HELMETS 
MOSQUITO BAR 
TENTS 

SHELTER #ALVES 
SLEEPING BAGS 
AMMUNITION BELTS 
BOMB COVERS 
LEGGINS 

POWDER BAGS 
BARRAGE BALLOONS 
FLAGS 

SEA BAGS 

TRUCK COVERS 
SAND BAGS 
ASBESTOS SUITS 
CARGO COVERS 
ARMY GLOVES 
HOSPITAL TENTS 
HAMMOCKS 
GROUND COVERS 
FOR INFLATING 
BALLOONS 


and hundreds 


of other 
articles 


408 


lee big Union Spe- 
cial Samson machine 

2 shown here is the 
veda largest sewing machine; has a 40 inch 
underarm space and two built-in power pullers; 
was designed specially by Union Special for high 
speed production of tents, tarpaulins and similar 
articles. : 

This machine is a typical example of the spe- 
cialized sewing equipment built by Union Special! 
to do a better, faster, lower cost job on every 
sewed article, large or small. 

If you want higher production, lower costs or 
help in meeting government specifications, con- 
sult. Union Special engineers. They are among 
the world’s authorities on machines and methods, 
seams and stitches. Their offices are a clearing 
house for war production sewing problems. Phone 
or write today. 


World's Largest 
Exclusive Builders 
of Industrial 
Sewing Mochines 
ond 
Specialists in 
Precision Parts 
for War Equipment 


ASK FOR THIS MANUAL 
“Seams and Stitches” é ii | 
This new manual fully describes 
nearly every seam or stitch type you 
will ever be called upon to produce 
and describes typical uses for them. 
° Completely illustrated. An authorita- 
tive guide for every needle trades 
plant. Ask for it on your company 
letterhead. 
UNION SPECIAL MACHINE COMPANY 
North Franklin Street a Chicago, Illinois 
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Rein on Inventory 


Manufacturers’ stocks of 
goods continue to mount, but 
rate of gain has slowed. Many 
companies show declines. 


Manufacturers’ inventories continued 

to climb rapidly during the first half of 
1942, although in many lines the pace 
of their expansion showed signs of slack- 
ening. ‘Tightening restrictions and in- 
creasing material shortages slowed the 
upward trend somewhat but have not 
yet halted it. 
e@ Comparative Figures—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce index shows that by 
June all inventories had risen about 9% 
over the beginning of the year. In the 
preceding six months the increase 
amounted to an even 20%, and in the 
first half of 1941 it was 11%. 

Inventories of durable goods pro- 
ducers expanded by about 10% during 
the period. This compares with a 19.6% 
increase in the last half of 1941. Manu- 
facturers of nondurable goods built up 
their stocks about 8% in the first six 
months of this year, while in the second 
half of 1941 they expanded inventory by 
20.4%. 

e Rate of Growth Still Large—Merely 
stating the growth in percentages, how- 
ever, tends to minimize the size of in- 
ventory expansion. ‘The Department of 
Commerce indexes show that while the 
rate is slowing down, the absolute 
amount of increase is still tremendous: 


Durable Nondurable 

Goods Goods 
SE  g ) See 193.9 155.1 
Dec., 1941. 175.5 143.5 
June, 1941... 146.7 119.2 
Dec., 1940 127.9 110.1 


(Dec. 31, 1938—100) 


The accompanying tabulation shows 
what this trend means to some 50 man- 
ufacturing companies which have pub- 
lished June balance sheets. The table 
also gives net working capital and hold- 
ings of cash and government securities. 
These items help show how inventory 
changes were financed and what effects 
they had on the financial positions of 
various companies, 

e Change from Yearend—In this tabu- 
lation 32 of the 47 companies show in- 
ventory increases for the six months and 
15 record a decrease. A _ similar list, 
compiled from Dec. 31, 1941, state- 
ments (BW—Mar.28’42,p72), showed 
that all but five out of a group of 75 
companies had built up their inven- 
tories during the calendar year. Both 
lists are too small to serve as completely 
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a 
How They Stand on Inventories 
The widely divergent nature of the cash-working capital-inventory situati n 
is shown by this tabulation of balance sheet figures for a representative list of 
companies, most of them in dominantly manufacturing lines. Not only «re 
there discrepancies between those making mostly civilian goods as compar.d 
to war industries, but the arms companies themselves show no real uniform’ 
One of the most striking inventory gains, agen is for a con- 
sumer’s goods company—Procter & Gamble. Not such a large percentize 
gain, but a staggering dollar figure, is that for General Motors. On the other 
side are important inventory decreases for such large war producers, Pullman 
and United Aircraft. Figures are in thousands of dollars. 
Cash and Govern- Net Workin 
Inventories ment Securities Capital 
6/30/42 12/31/41 6/30/42 12/31/41 6/30/42 12/31/41 
Alan Wood Steel.......... 4,515 4,615 2,470 1,951 5,454 5,405 
Alpha Portland Cement. 2,142 1,560 6,484 4,639 8,431 8,349 
American Brake Shoe....... 9,966 8,809 10,345 8,535 18,977 = 17,577 
American Chicle.......... 7,109 6,984 3,138 1,910 9,212 8.738 
American Locomotive....... 24,614 20,775 13,684 6,525 21,099 20,069 
American Viscose ....... ~~ Cae 12,446 (n. a.) 17,025 48,483 48.285 
American Woolen.......... 60,332 54,418 6,605 8,338 41,043 39284 
Armstrong Cork ........... 19,289 18,811 4,002 4,421 22,954 23,514 
— )... Serer 5,344 5,559 7,290 7,423 9483 950] 
Bigelow-Sanford ........... 14,271 14,828 4,312 1,360 16,303 =—-15,55 
rrr 22,843 24,105 25,243 17,057 30,371 29,539 
Bower Roller Bearing....... 1,960 2,429 1,922 1,395 2,588 3,545 
ere 9,919 8,77 3,106 2,091 12,642 12,796 
Caterpillar Tractor......... 36,351 30,580 5,049 5,381 28,317 28,085 
SE oi knwa sit 6.4.4 646 s'asie 78,381 77,986 81,107 86,268 131,197 127,236 
Clark Equipment .......... 7,022 5,385 5,494 5,040 6,335 5,852 
ee ere er 3,544 4,341 4,289 5,454 5,310 5,899 
OG Perr ree 5,364 4,350 553 927 4,361 4 886 
Devoe & Raynolds......... 4,375 4,263 1,342 1,906 7,317 6,953 
_ i aa a gh oe 78,584 75,559 189,772 171,258 156,524 149,825 
Eaton Manufacturing ....... 8,922 7,169 10,436 6,404 9344 8,387 
Endicott Johnson .......... 25,786 21,525 3,537 3,207 28,572 29,969 
Fruehauf Trailer ........... 7,943 8,045 1,449 1,287 8,041 7,532 
General Motors ........... 414,977 340,324 291,401 481,312 556,772 500,023 
Hercules Powder........... 16,652 15,471 23,221 23,707 23,489 = 21,953 
re 8,218 7,133 7,567 2,629 6,010 6,283 
RIE Par eee 10,377 8,529 10,224 5,824 12,924 12,597 
McGraw Electric .......... 1,583 »793 2,590 2,842 3,263 3,228 
OD onic au sn ccs eais 3,881 3,570 1,583 2,035 4,720 4,715 
EN ok, cade peu ane 10,895 10,170 5,410 7,180 9,688 11,993 
Mohawk Carpet........... 12,002 11,305 5,226 3,099 13,166 12,771 
RE ee rer 10,699 9,877 19,287 11,097 21,409 = 20,022 
National Cash Register. .... . 17,879 15,708 7,846 2,945 25,796 24,851 
 . a - 18,349 15,994 3,402 969 16,697 17,116 
Procter & Gamble.......... 75,818 45,127 14,611 16,402 73,484 71,988 
RS lo anita’ nash ciavachie ¥ 29,988 46,438 51,829 31,485 85,898 75,489 
Simonds Saw & Steel....... 4,284 3,706 2,369 4,339 7,132 6,645 
SEIEED  ad'g 3 dice wagcenee 6,301 6,119 6,644 3,442 4,204 4,101 
EE ios igs te hk a8 17,621 11,670 12,094 15,498 19,298 16,882 
United Aircraft........... 49,130 66,913 65,253 62,178 66,97 32,616 
United Carr Fastener....... 1,662 1,858 2,578 864 2,721 2,752 
errr 8,186 7,358 20,598 18,397 28,535 26,272 
U. S. Hoffman Machinery... 2,728 2,918 689 204 5,610 5.636 
Vulcan Detinning .... 642 493 781 831 2,639 2,590 
Westvaco Chlorine 2,046 1,859 1,606 948 3,341 2,737 
White Motor ... 18,852 19,609 , 2,974 2,019 17,626 17,151 
Youngstown Steel Door..... 1,793 2,287 2,825 759 3,877 3,332 


accurate statistical samples, but they 
illustrate the trend of inventory policy 
even though they do not measure it. 

In part, the upward march of inven- 
tory valuation reflects price rises as well 
as increases in quantities of actual 
goods. In the past six months whole- 
sale prices have gained about 5%, and 
this hes undoubtedly contributed to the 
expansion of inventory value. 

e Neutralizing Price Changes—Several 
factors tend to reduce the effect of price 
changes, however. Executives are anx- 
ious to ‘avoid paper profits on inventory 
—profits which blow up their tax liability 
without actually adding anything to 


revenues. To insulate inventory from 
the effects of price changes, many con- 
panies have adopted special accounting 
techniques, such as the “last in-first out” 
method. Moreover, prices of many in- 
dustrial commodities were frozen by 
government order months before the 
over-all ceilings went into effect. 
Main reason for the rise in inventory 
values is the steady increase in the quan- 
tity of goods that manufacturers are 
keeping on hand, both raw materials 
and finished products. Ever since wat 
roduction got under way, producers 
omen had a twofold incentive to build 
up supplies. Soaring production sc/ied- 
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FOR ANOTHER YEAR 


Henry W. Koeneke becomes one of 
the few presidents of the American 
Bankers Association to succeed him- 
self—whether he wants the job or not 
—because wartime transportation dif- 
ficulties prevented the holding of this 
vear's convention at which his succes- 
or would have been named. To sub- 
stitute for the meeting, the current 
ssue Of the association’s magazine, 
Banking, prints the speeches and com- 
mittee reports that would have been 
nade at the Sept. 27-30 sessions orig- 
nally scheduled for Detroit. 


Jes are forcing them to make propor- 
tonate increases in the supply of mate- 
cals on hand. At the same time, the 
prospect of shortages or future price 
ses has made them—at least until re- 
cently eager to buy goods while they 
can still be had. 
*Profits and Dividends—Most of the 
companies shown in the accompanying 
table have kept strong cash positions 
which means they did not dare sacrifice 
iquidity to build up inventory. Faced 
vith heavy tax obligations and increas- 
ing calls for working capital, few com- 
pames can get along without heavy re- 
“ves of cash or government securities. 
Vonsequently, most of the money used 
\ expand inventories came either from 
orowing or from profits. Whenever 
‘ompanies ploughed back profits, stock- 
‘olders got just that much less in divi- 
dends 

There is no way of telling when in- 
‘cntories will level off, but most econ- 
mists expect their growth to slow down 
‘teadily from now on. Rationing or al 
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Let’s See How This 
Micro Switch Works 


—and why it is so dependable 


During the past few months, we have told 
you what the Micro Switch is, what it is 
used for, who uses it, the types of hous- 
ings and actuators in which it can be 
supplied, how and where it can be used, 
and some of its technical advantages. 
Now, let us tell you how it works; why it 
is so dependable, so precise, so accurate. 


The Operating Principle 


The Micro Switch principle is different. It in- 
volves no reverse bends—no buckling “‘oilcan” 
action. The long member of the one piece, 
three bladed beryllium copper leaf spring ‘B” 
is supported in cantilever at ‘A.’ The two 
short members are curved in compression to 
rest in the notches at “‘C.’" These two strut- 
like springs exert an upward force to hold the 
electrical contacts ““E” together with a force 
of 40 to 100 grams, depending on the type of 
switch. The operating force applied at ““D”’ 
deflects the longer tension member down- 
ward in a gentle curve until the upward force 
of the bowed members is overcome and the 
contact end of the spring moves downward 
with the sharp, snap-action which makes clean 
cut electrical switching. The distance the con- 
tacts are separated is controlled to suit the par- 
ticular problem at hand, and may be as much 
as 70/1000 inches for high altitude aircraft use. 
Removal of the force at ‘“‘D” allows equally 
fast snap-return to the original position. 


Micro Switch is a trade name indicating 


The electrical contact moves in the same 
direction as the operating force. This direct 
action not only provides accurate perforn 

ance, time after time, for millions of opera 
tions, but should there be a welding or 
sticking of contacts due to overload, the 
direct-acting force acts as an insurance policy 
to break the weld and to put the switch back 
into service. 


All Out For War 


Micro Switches are assigned 100% priority for 
defense work. Civilian use must wait. In the 
meantime, our engineers will cooperate. Ash 
for as many copies of the Micro Switch hand 
book-catalogs illustrated below as your en 
gineering department may require. 


Catalog No. 60 contains 
complete information about 
the choracteristics, dimen- 
sions, prices, and uses of 
all stock Micro Switches, 
with additional informo- 
tion on special switches. 


Catalog No. 70 contains 
similar information for cir 
craft and aircraft occes 
sory engineers, and others 
whose requirements ore 
similar to those of the oir 
craft industry. 


fact by Micro Switch Corporation 


MICRO (4S SWITCH 


©1942 


Manufactured in FREEPORT, Illinois, by Micro Switch Corporation 
Branches: 43 East Ohio St., Chicago - 11 Park Place, New York City 
Sales and Engineering Offices: Boston + Hartford - Los Angeles 
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\°7 A OFFICE 


THESE DEPENDABLE 
ACCESSORIES 
SPEED UP 


: WAR WORK 
5B * 


5] 
EVERYDAY FILES 


Globe-Wernicke office equipment and accessories will help speed 
up business routine and the production of war materials. They meet 
today’s demand for greater efficiency. Some of these economical and 
practical “business helps” are needed in almost every office. 


Sold by leading stationers and office equipment dealers everywhere. 


INDEX TRAYS ANGULAR CELLULOID 
Speed up filing ...sev- Sturdily built... made BOX FILES TAB GUIDES 
eral styles, indexed al- of heavy binders’ Available in letter, cap Easy to see ... no 
phabetically . . . days of ... wooed follower. and bill sizes... alpha- stooping or bending to 
month... standardand Furnished in several betically indexed. read indexing . . . in- 


legal sizes. Very handy. sizes . . 


. inexpensive. Needed in many offices. serts are removable. 


a real business and 
leadership aid 


In all sorts of situations—in business, industry, civic, community 
and club affairs —conference methods can create interest, encourage 
valuable opinions and ideas, and produce conclusive, practical 
results And this new book, by a man who has led more than 
10,000 conferences, fully explains original, tested methods of con- 
ducting successful conferences and tells you how to apply them. 


Just Out—Alfred Cooper's 


HOW TO CONDUCT CONFERENCES 


TELLS YOU: 


how to plan the confer- 
ence 


how to compose discus- 
sion questions 

what the leader should do 

how to formulate and use 
follow-up questions 

how to deal with too-talk- 
tive and obstructive 
members 

how to lead the discussion 
to predermined = ends, 
if need be 

how to evaluate confer- 
ences 

* how to keep control of 

the conference 


* how to create interest and 
support for conferences 


* etc., ete, 
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191 pages, 5 x 74, $1.75 


A concise manual for all who have to conduct conferences 
of any type, giving full and explicit instructions on plan- 
ning the conference, developing thought-provoking discus- 
sion questions, and leading the conference through all 
stages to a useful conclusion. Shows in detail how to 
apply them in business, industrial training, selling, com- 
mittee, governmental, and other types of conferences. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. 

Send me Cooper's How to Conduct Conferences for 10 days’ examina 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $1.75 plus few cents postage 
or return book postpaid. (We pay postage if you remit with order.) 
Name Peawditvees 
Address 

Citv and State 

Position 


Company BW -9-5-42 


Mail this coupon for «++++ssssss+ss0005 


| location of commodities will] 


| materials. As shortages and) jorit 


| the Mexican government to impose 4 
additional tax of 7¢ an oz. im orccr 


impossible to build up stocks 


pinch harder, manufacturers \ || ha, 
to draw on their inventories fasicr tha, 
they can get new supplies. ' 
e Factors in Stability—Moreoyc;. yj 
industry approaches capacity pr K 
inventories will tend to stabilize. \y¥ 
output leveling off, manufacturers y; 
no longer need to increase their :ay ms 
terial stocks. And as the system: shake 
down, finished products will move mor 
rapidly. Better planning (basic purpos 
of the Production Requirement 
also should relieve pressure. 
The iron and steel industry provide 
a good example of how this works. Re. 
quiring almost no conversion, this jp. 
dustry was one of the first to hit its fy) 
stride. At the same time, the demand 
for steel is so great that finished prod. 
ucts are snatched up as soon as the 
come out of the mills. This means tha 
no inventories of finished goods accumu. 
late. 
e Changes Are Minor—As a result, in 
ventories of iron and steel produce: 
have remained almost stable for the las 
year and a half. In December, 194 
the index stood at 129.4. By June, 194] 
it had slipped to 125.5. December 
1941, brought it back to 129.2, and x 
June, 1942 it edged on up to 132.4. | 
the whole 18 months, however, the net 
gain amounted to only three points. 
Effective control of commodity pric 
will also do a lot to put the brakes on 
inventory expansion. Much of the buy- 
ing that took place in the last half 
1941 resulted from fear of price in 
creases. Manufacturers hustled to lay in 
materials while they were cheap. |i 
present system of price regulation works, 
this hedging will be unnecessary. 
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o 


Silver Sitdown 


. Market for the metal is 
paralyzed for day and a half as 
foreign price goes to 45¢. New 
rules restrict supplies. 


The silver market was in a muddle as 
this week started. This countrys good 
neighbor policy as regards foreign silv¢ 
(BW—Aug.29'42,p69) had become 4 
fact. The price on imported met il had 
been advanced to 45¢ an oz. from >>s¢ 
The announced objective was to alloy 


bolster the republic’s wartime econom 
e@ Market Goes on the Blink—Imncc' 
ate effect of this policy was to becloud 


| the situation rather than to clear }t up 
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SEARS’ NEW PRESIDENT | 


Arthur S. Barrows, new president of | 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., has a solid | 
background as a merchandiser, dating 
to the days some 30 years ago when 
he operated his own hardware store | 
in Washington, Ind. Like the present 
chairman of the Sears board, Gen. | 
Robert E. Wood, Barrows was once | 
associated with Montgomery-W ard, as 
manager of the hardware and plumb- 
ing departments. In 1926, soon after 
Sears had opened its first retail store, 
Barrows was selected by Gen. Wood 
aa member of a small group to plan 
the future course for expansion of the 
retail outlets. Since 1935 Barrows has 
been a member of Sears’ board of di- | 
rectors and last year was elected vice | 
president in charge of Pacific territory. | 


There were so many complications, in 
fact, that domestic dealers were forced 
to withdraw quotations all day Monday; | 
not until late Tuesday afternoon did 
they come back into the market. | 
lt was a question of base prices and | 
dferentials. The ‘Treasury ior a long | 
tme had supported the market by prom- 
sing to buy “world” silver from all com- 
es at 35¢ an oz. The Office of Price 
Administration permitted dealers to 
charge a ceiling price of 35%¢. ‘This | 
give the market room to operate above | 
he platform built by the ‘Treasury. | 
*The Ceiling Is 45¢—When the new | 
pce of 45¢ was announced over the | 
week end, dealers waited to see whether | 
that was the ceiling or the base, whether | 
‘ey would have to get along below 45¢ 
‘whether they would be permitted to | 
buy and sell within 3¢ above that level. | 
‘ie question was resolved on ‘Tuesday | 
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DANDUX 


APPROVED PRODUCTS 


CANVAS GOODS 


— AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
for the past quarter century, 
in war and in peace, in times of 
prosperity and of depression, 
DANDUX Canvas Products 
have earned recognition as 
quality leaders in every field in 
which Canvas Goods are used. 

Because of finer materials and 
superior workmanship, they assure 
longer life, greater durability and all 
around satisfaction. Regardless of the 
purpose or requirement, DANDUX 
Canvas Products will serve you better! 


Call or write our nearest office on 
your next canvas requirement. 


C.R.DANTELS. INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


101 CROSBY at. * NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Nework + 8 ° 10° veland * De 


Milwaukee «+ P 


In 1535 


advertising pages 


during the first 8 months 
(23% more than last year) 
over 400 advertisers talked 
to Business Week's 400,000 
readers .. . today's most 
active sales territory! 


*""Cover-to-cover, the facts indicate It Is 
one of the most USEFUL magazines in 
Amvrica today. Wherever you find it, you 
find a business man... well informed."’ 
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THE MARKE 


“War Babies” in this war’s stock mar- 
ket have been few and far between. 
The main reason, quite obviously, is 
taxation. A compilation made by the 
National City Bank of New York, cov- 
ering 125 large arms contractors’ earn- 
ings and taxes for the first half of the 
year, shows total net before taxcs up 
18%, profit after taxes down 36%. 
@ Stocks Rose, Bonds Dropped—Three 
years ago this week stocks, particularly 
those which expected to benefit from 
the brand new war, started off on a 
major spree. Municipal and high-grade 
corporate bonds, in fear of inflation sim- 
ilar to that of the last war, went off 
sharply; the bottom would have dropped 
out of the government bond market had 
it not been for hand-over-fist buying 
support by the Federal Reserve Banks. 

Just how wrong the traders were can 
be seen by a glance at the comparison 
of today’s prices with those of mid-Sep- 
tember, 1939, when the bubble burst. 
Long-term governments are 8% higher, 
high-grade corporate bonds are up 9%, 
and municipal obligations, although off 
slightly from the all-time highs reached 
last year, are worth 17% more than they 
were three years ago. 
eHow the Tide Has Turned—The 
course of equity values, however, is a 
different story altogether. Standard and 
Poor's composite index of 402 stocks 
is 32% lower today than at the height 
of the short-lived boom. 

By and large the “war baby” groups 
have been the worst actors. Iron and 
stecl shares have dropped 43%, wool 
textiles 47%, metal fabricators 46%, 


railroad equipments 37%, electrical 
equipments 38%, heavy machinery 


manufacturers 37 7%, chemicals 33%, 
and sugars 34%. All of these groups to- 
day are considerably below their pre 


COMMON STOCKS —A 


TS 


war levels—at the end of Augus 
@ The Better Records—Few of th 
which participated actively in th 
let have retained any substant 
of their gains. Coal stocks, \ 
most doubled in the two weck 
have gained a further 3%. S 
which tripled in value almost o\ 
have receded only 13%. 

A possibility developed carly { 
weck that the SEC’s utility di Q 
tion program might result in New Yor 
City going into the public pow 
ness. This came about when \{, 
LaGuardia reccommended that t! 
purchase, and operate as a rat 
stick, The Staten Island Edison ¢ 
a unit of Associated Gas and Ff lect; 
Corp. which SEC has order 
®@ Dividends in War Bonds—F utu: 
dend payments, in addition to 
smaller due to curtailed carning 
taxes, may not be entirely spenda 
The Belden Mfg. Co. has been 
mended by Sec. Morgenthau 
action in giving stockholders the opti 
of taking the recent dividend payment 
in war stamps instead of cash. 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago A 


Stocks 
Industrial 87.6 87.8 86.7 102.5 
Railroad 26.8 27.2 26.4 
Utility . 0.0 30.3 304 45 
Bonds 
Industrial 108.9 108.8 108.5 104° 
Railroad 85.8 85.5 84.7 5 
Utility 104.7 104.4 104.2 1074 


U. S. Govt..110.4 110.5 110.5 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. except for 


government bonds which are from the 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


WEEKLY RECORD. 
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whe Handy & Harmon, largest bullion | 
house in New York, posted a price of | 
fic. 
; ‘}his quotation means simply that the 

rice ceiling is 45¢ an oz.; Handy & 

Harmon will buy at 443¢—and sell at 

45¢. Those industrial users who are 

still permitted to buy imported silver 

(under WPB’s Conservation Order M- 

199) apparently will do business at those 

terms nadecth. 

e Making Up the Difference—Almost 

simultaneously with the change in price 

on foreign silver, the OPA modified the 

terms of its General Maximum Price 

Regulation so as to favor essential indus- 

tries in the market for domestically- 

mined metals. Certain industries which 

formerly used foreign silver (at 35é¢ an 

oz.) but now are producing semifabri- 

cated articles from domestic silver (at 

7Tl.11ll¢ an oz., the price imposed by 

law) are permitted to pass increased 

costs on to customers. 

‘The effect of this order is to permit 

essential war industries to use silver of 
either domestic or foreign origin with- 
cut pinching their profit margins as long 
as their customers will pay the higher 
prices. It makes no concession, how- 
ever, to nonessential industries (such as 
jewelry—page 63); these latter can’t buy 
any foreign silver after Oct. 1, and, if 
they use the domestic metal, they have 
to pay 71.111¢ an oz. for their raw ma- | 
terial and OPA isn’t changing the ceil- 
ing prices on their products. 
e The Favored List—Incidentally, the 
list of semifabricated articles favored 
under the OPA amendment to GMPR 
sheds further light on silver’s new role 
as an industrial metal. Listed items are 
silver alloys, grain, shot, powder, wire, 
sheet, blanks, circles, solders, brazing 
alloys, sintered products, silver-clad met- 
als, silver inlays, and bar silver in weights 
or degrees of fineness different from 
standard commercial bars. 

Silver now has become a popular baby 
in Washington. ‘The State Department 
(for the good neighbors), the Treasury 
(as price supporter and monetizer). ‘The 
WPB (as allocator to war industries), 
and the OPA (as price-fixer and imple- 
menter of WPB orders) all have a finger 
in the pie. That may have helped to 
complicate the market situation at the 
start of this week. 

The Treasury, by the way, now is 
distributing to industry, either as a loan 
or on a lease basis, its 1,350,000,000 oz. 
of free silyer—that metal in its 2,900,- 
000,000-0z. hoard which has not been 
monetized. 


SCARCITY AMID PLENTY 


The United States will produce about 
50° more fats and oils in the crop year 
how getting under way than average out- 
put in the years from 1936-40. Yet the 
country faces a shortage. 

(his paradoxical situation is pointed | 
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... the best-dressed plants 
ave wearin g ‘em 


* Since 1883, Page Fences have been 
providing protection for property and persons. They 
stood guard at an impressive number of plants 
during World War I and are on duty at a far 
greater number of industrial properties in the 
present war. Fifty-nine years of safeguarding 


service is the proud record of this sturdy product. 


Page Chain Link Fence, Page Welding Elec- 
trodes, Gas-Welding Wire, Manufacturers’ Wire, 
Shaped Wire and Special Analysis Wire are made 
by Page Steel and Wire Division of the Ameri- 
can Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 


These Page products are among the 137 we 
build for Industry, Agriculture and Transporta- 


tion, which are essential in peace, vital in war. 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


COMPANY, INC. © BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
ts Canada—Dominion Chain Company, Ld. + Ie England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Prodects, Ltd. 
American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope and Aircraft Controls, Campbell Cutting Machines, 
Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage E quipment, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
aad Welding Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes 
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in its current survey of the fats an: 
situation. Reasons for the relative 
city in the face of record productio: a 
several: (1) Income of domestic |». 
sumers is up enough so that the:  , 
record demand for dom consump? on: 
(2) lend-lease shipments will expand stil] 
further; (3) imports from the Far | ast 
have dwindled to the vanishing point; 
(4) imports from other areas are |). 
pered by the shipping situation. 
There’s a hint (whether intenti na] 
or not) of rationing in the D. of 4, 
survey which predicts larger domestic 
consumption “unless restricted by goy- 
ernment action.” 


YOUR CUP OF COFFEE 


New fuel has been added to the red 
hot battle over rationing of coffee. 
Since Brazil now is in the war as a full- 
fledged ally, coffee marketers contend 
that more ships of necessity will be car 
rving war materials to the big South 
American republic. ‘Those ships won't 
come back empty, might just as well pick 
up added supplies of coffee. And, if im 
ports of the bean pick up as these au 
thorities anticipate, there would be no 
need for rationing. 

The War Production Board clear 
had no such idea when it cut the trade's 
quotas from 75% to 65%, effective 
Sept. 1. Moreover, the boys in Wash- 
ington have felt for some time that 
coffee was very close to the top of the 
list of items in need of rationing (BW— 
Aug. 29’42,p8). The Office of Price Ad- 
ministration seems to feel that tea isn’t 
an essential to the average American and 
that stocks may be allowed to run out; 
not so with coffee, however. 


MONEY IS SECONDARY 


With this country’s coin in circula- 
tion rising to new peaks month after 
month (it topped three-quarters of a 
billion dollars early this spring and is 
still climbing), Uncle Sam’s mints are 
drawing appreciably on scarce metals 
that are more vital for building arms 
than for manufacture of small change. 
The result, contemplated for some time, 
will be a changeover to the nickelless 
nickel among other things. 

The nickel now is an alloy of 25% 
nickel and 75% copper; present plan 1s 
to change the formula so that it will be 
about equal parts silver and copper 
with just a trace of manganese. Saving: 
about 400 tons of nickel a year. Prob- 
lem: higher silver prices may make it 
worth while to melt them down. 

If there was any metal that could be 
substituted for copper in the penny, tiat 
change also would be imminent. ‘i he 
penny has been robbed of most of its tin, 
and until the mints work out a new 
formula they will have to eat into their 
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out by the Department of Agricu) ure 
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THE TRADING POST 
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Executive Composite 


Are executives people? If so, what 
kind of people? 

In an effort to find out, the National 
\ssociation of Manufacturers recently 
took a cross-section of its membership 
for a Gallup. It put more than a thou- 
and of its members over the hurdles to 
arm where they were born, how old 
they were, where they were educated, 
what jobs they now fill and where they 
started with their present firms, how 
jong they had been on the payroll, and 
what their records show as to war serv- 
ice, civic work, and church membership. 

So the result of this survey throws on 
the screen a composite picture of the 
American business executive. 

And there we see a man between 50 
and 55 years of age who probably grew 
up ina medium-sized town of less than 
50,000 people. He has had a college 
education for which he probably carned 
1 part of his expenses. He reached his 
present executive position as a tule after 
crving his time down the line. He has 
been with his present company for at 
least twenty years. If he is a veteran of 
World War I, he probably attained 
commissioned rank. In his community, 
he is a church member and an active 
participant in one or more of the local 
civie Organizations. 

And while the N.A.M. survey sheds 
no light on the point, I’ll hazard a guess 
that he habitually wears a hunted look 
and that his hair, if any, has turned 
several shades greyer than is normal at 
his age. 


Dollar-a-Year Men 


The following letter is from an execu- 
tive of a leading machine tool manu- 
facturer: 

In your report on Don Nelson’s “Dol- 
lara-Year” men (BW-—July4'42,p45), I 
think you made a very fair analysis of the 
situation. 

My own observation is that Dollar-a- 
Year men are practically the only people in 
govemment service who retain any inde- 
pendence of thought and action. Of course, 
the more people who get into the uniforms 
of the Army and Navy the less vocal any 
opposition will be, and the less opportunity 
there will be for constructive criticism. 

I, for one, definitely deplore the tend- 
ency to have the Army and Navy take con- 
trol of activities which are essentially civil- 
an im nature. As I sce this war, it is a 
matter of taking basic raw matcrials out of 
or off the ground and out of the air, con- 
verting those raw materials into  semi- 
finished raw materials, converting those 
semi-finished raw materials “into perisiiable 
items of war material, distributing these 
items into depots and thence doing the 
final dishing out. ‘The military people have 
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to say what they want, in what quantities, 
where and when. This of necessity involves 
some sort of engineering specification. 
(Gencrally speaking, they haven't done too 


good a job of specify ing “what, how many, | 


where and when.” Nor have they done 
anything remarkable in devising new and 
improved weapons.) 

The rest of the activitics are entirely 
and purely civilian, and why uniforms 
should be put on people engaged in civilian 
activitics and why they should be 


ing petty inconveniences of obsolete mili- 
tary procedure is beyond me. The uniform 
definitely should be consecrated to the final 
“disher-outcr.” 


Why officers who have been given an | 
expensive and extensive training in the art | 


of military tactics, etc., etc., should be hold- 


ing down desk jobs in purely civilian capaci- | 
tics looks to me like a tremendous waste of | 
ability. Why an expert on submarine oper- | 


ations should be constituted as a specialist 
on machine tools, why a Navy captain who 


should be somewhere on a quarter deck is | 
gumming up the procedure with regard to | 


machine tools, why an Army colonel of 
cavalry is deciding prioritics on items of 
war material, is a little bit difficult to 
understand. 

Getting back to the Dollar-a-Year man, 
there are of course some of the original 
gang who were chosen because of their 
front-page or Hollywood value, but fortu 
nately that bunch is rapidly getting out of 
the picture. 


“Annual Affair” 


The following letter was received re- 


cently by the credit department of a | 
middle-west manufacturer from one of 


its customers: 
Dear Friends: 


We are happy to announce that what | 


seems to be an annual affair, a strike which 
began May 3rd, has now been ended. 


Every effort was made by us to prevent | 


it but it had to happen. Results: the men 
got no more than was offered by the com- 
pany last April. 

We hope now to take up where we 
left off and soon reduce your 
Thanks. 


Says the president of the company 


that received the letter: 
It is my conviction that the professional 


worricrs in Washington need not worry so | 
much about the war effort putting the | 


small business man out of business. He is 


in danger of being put out of business far | 


more frequently by causes such as that 
covered by the above letter. 


Down into the Conflict 


“A nation is not worthy to be saved 
if, in the hour of its fate, it will not 
gather up all its jewels of manhood and 
life, and go down into the conflict, 
however bloody and doubttul, resolved 
on measureless ruin or complete suc- 


cess.” —James A. Garfield, 1864. W.T.C. 


sub- | 
jected to the eternal red-tape and the gall- | 


account. | 


earons Why We Measutte 
Veluatle Slotted 
hi 


1 100% automatic. 


2 No pumps, valves, or auxiliary 
units needed to read them. 


3 Models available so that readings 
can be taken remotely from or 
directly at the tank. 


4 Accuracy unaffected by specific 
gravity of tank liquid. 

5 Approved for 

gauging hazard- 

ous liquids by 

Underwriters’ Lab- 

oratories and simi- 


lar groups. 
Write for 
complete details 


Mobility on all 
fronts, including 
the factory, will 
win the war. Pre- 
pare for the day 
when vital equip- 
ment may suddenly 
lose mobility. Service 
ForgeWeld Caster, 
standard on many 
company's trucks as 
well as Service haul- 
ing units of many 
types, is drop-forged 
SAE 1045 steel, prac- 
tically unbreakable, 
See that full speciti- 
cations reach the right 
desk in your plant. 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK CO. 

630 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Mich 
Eastern Factory: 420 Somerville Ave., Somerville (Bostor 
Mass. Toronto, Canada: United Steel Corporation,, Lid 
SC&T Co, Division, 
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THE TREND 


AMERICA’S PRODUCTIVE EFFICIENCY 


When Admiral Land last week announced that ship- 
yard workers had boosted their per-man output by 124% 
since Pearl Harbor, his words occasioned no surprise. For 
steadily rising efficiency is what we expect: it’s an Ameri- 
can tradition. Yet, war has a way of reversing peacetime 
trends, and it’s time to be on guard against a decline in 
productivity, as in the First World War. 


@ There is no inconsistency between today’s fact and 
tomorrow's threat. ‘Today, our shipbuilding, aircraft, 
engine, and other arms industries—including the auto- 
makers—are rapidly expanding output. Management 

“know-how” for the efficient mass production of arms 
is also swiftly expanding. Allocations of new machinery 
are making possible the introduction of new methods; 
powered assembly lines, special-purpose tools, prefabrica- 
tion, welding speed the job. And, though new workers 
must be trained as output soars, high pay scales in the 
war lines usually assure first call on the labor market. 

But outside of the expanding new war industries, 
operations are, for the most part, stabilizing at capacity 
limits. Automatically, this puts a brake on productivity. 

Here's the way the operations-to-capacity-ratio works. 
As production rises, there is a gain in efficiency from the 
fact that the man-hours that must be spent on main- 
tenance and other day-in-and-day-out functions are spread 
over a greater number of production units. But, as opera- 
tions approach capacity limits, more and more effort is 
required to squeeze the last ounce of output out of the 
least efficient equipment and the marginal labor. Thus, 
productivity tends to rise more and more slowly, finally 
stabilizing altogether. 

‘The productivity record in manufacturing is illustra- 
tive. Efficiency rose 9% from 1938 to 1939, 5% more 
to 1940, and only 3% more to 1941. And in the first 
half of this year, the 17.8°% gain in production over the 
first six months of 1941 was bought with a 17.2% in- 
crease in man-hours. 


© Actually, in such lines as steel, productivity has been 
declining. The causes of that, in war, go beyond the 
operations-to-capacity ratio factor. It’s not that manage- 
ment is any less ingenious in devising more efficient 
methods, or that, whatever the complaints from auto 
and rubber factories, workers in general are deliberately 
slowing their efforts. Inevitably, however, equipment is 
wearing out, breaking down, becoming less efficient. And 
except, perhaps, in the case of total loss of use, there are 
practically no replacement machines available for cotton 
textiles, shoes, lumber, laundries, cigarettes, and a host 
of other lines. Plants making such equipment are being 
converted to war. 

Similarly, while farm output (helped inestimably by 
remarkably favorable weather) is running 10% ahead of 
last year on only 5% more man-hours, our agricultural 
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capacity is now being strained to the limit, and produc. 
tion of new farm implements is slated for a 70. cut 
(BW—Aug.29'42,p17). Likewise, while the railroads, are 
moving 30% more ton-miles with only 15% more man. 
hours than in 1941, they are now carrying just about all 
the freight possible with present facilities, and allocations 
of materials for new cars, rails, etc., are being slashed. 

There is, furthermore, the possibility that, once most 
of the new armament plants have been built and 
equipped, machine-tool makers will not be permitted to 
go on making new tools to replace old, merely because 
they are better, but instead will be converted to ordnance 
work. 


@ On the manpower side, the draft is drawing off the 
cream of our supply. Even if the women and young and 
old men who replace drafted workers prove as efficient 
when trained, there is a loss in productivity during train- 
ing time. Even more important than the draft in causing 
such losses is the growing tendency of workers to quit 
their jobs in search of better pay, housing, or other 
benefits elsewhere. For, almost every “quit” requires 
double training—of the “quitter” in his new job as well 
as of his replacement. 

In manufacturing, “miscellaneous separations’ —mostly 
now the draft—have risen from 0.12 per 100 workers in 
June, 1940, to 0.36 a year later, and 1.02 in June, 1942. 
And voluntary quits have soared from a 0.78% per- 
month rate two years ago to 2.06% in June, 1941, to 
3.85% now—a turnover factor nearly four times that of 
the draft. Indeed, in such lines as cotton textiles, saw- 
mills, hardware, silk and rayon, etc., annual quit and 
draft separation rates run to nearly 100° .—implying the 
training of an entire new working force each year! 

When—or whether—job-freezing controls similar to 
those newly inaugurated in Canada (BW—Aug.29'42, 
p34) will be put into effect here is up to the manpower 
agencies and our political chieftains. But, the manpower 
administrators have a special stake in lifting, or at least 
maintaining, productivity. 


© For, we now face a labor shortage. In the next two 
years we must draw over 5,000,000 more workers and 
fighters from outside our exhausted “normal” labor re- 
serves. As it is, the manpower specialists aren't sure 


’ whether the required 5,000,000 workers can be found. 


If, on top of that, the over-all efficiency of our current 
working force of 50,000,000 were to drop by even 10% in 
that time, an additional 5,000,000 workers would have to 
be found merely to maintain aggregate output. Or ma 
terials would again have to be diverted—this time away 
from the production of combat weapons and back to 
making more efficient machines. 
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